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First Steps in World Democracy 
‘A Unit for This Week 


(Editorial Note: We are trying out new plans for the 
Social Studies teachers’ page Each week you will find here 
suggestions for a period unit. In the second column will ap- 
pea: ideas for using other features, which will take less 
class time We hope you will tell us what you think of the 
change and send us your suggestions. ) 


HIS week use you: period tor discussion of Dumbarton 

Oaks. The men meeting there are arriving at agreements 
that will set the pattern of the world vour students will 
live in. The tact that men of three other great nations are 
sitting down with us to plan security against war is the 
most hopet: sigu that the peace will really be won. You 
students respond naturally to battlefront action and drama 
They will find this experiment in world democracy equally 
challenging it you help them to see how much it means. 


HOW TO GET READY: 

Assign “Preface to Peace,” tor caretul study. How you 
make this assignment is important. Don’t hurry. Ask what 
news reports and comment on the Dumbarton Oaks meet- 
ings the class had read. Draw them out, start them thinking. 


DURING THE PERIOD: 

Use the period for thoughttul, mformal group discussion. 
Try to bring out these ideas: Great numbers of people all 
over the world are sitting together in Washington by proxy, 
showing their will to live together as brothers, their sincere 
determination that war must not come again. Vast material 
resources lie behind these national representatives. Each 
country has made great achievements. These nations are 
striving to harmonize differing individual ambitions and 
viewpoints tor the common good. They are working not 
tor themselves alone, but taking first steps along a path 
where small nations will walk equally secure. 


CHECKUP: 

Attitudes are the best check on this lesson. Ask several 
questions which will bring out class attitudes. Ask for writ- 
ten answers brought in to you the next day. Encourage 
frank statement of sincere beliet.. Ask such questions as 
these: Would you be willing to have |’ S. tax money used 
to defend a small nation against aggression? Would you 
be content to submit questions affecting your country to 
settlement by an international court? Would you serve 
willingly in an armed force at the call of the council with- 
out consultatior with Congress? 




















QUESTIONS — MATERIALS — ACTIVITIES 


PEACETIME GOODS: HOW MUCH? HOW SOON? 

(Page 11) 

Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What provisions have been cut from the George Bill 
by the House Ways and Means Committee? 

2. What war production cutback is already announced? 

3. Who is acting director of the War Production Board? 

4. According to the Baruch Report, how many contracts 
will be canceled when war ends? 

5. Who would benefit if the war surplus bill proposed 
by the Senate is passed by Congress? 

For Discussion: 

Should small business be given a head start on peace- 
time production? 
Activity: 

Carry out with your students a war production survey of 
yguir community. How many are employed in war jobs? 
How many have moved into the community to take war 
jobs? What war materials are being produced? What did 
local war factories produce in peacetime? 

For Further Reference: 

“There Must Be Jobs When the War Is Finished,” by 
Lorin Binsse, Commonweal, May 5, 1944. 

“Timid Planners of the Brave New World,” Nation, Au- 
gust 19, 1944, 

When I Get Out Will I Find a Job? by Maxwell S. Stew- 
art, Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 10c. 


FIRST LEAGUE OF NATIONS (Page 5) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. How did including the Covenant in the World War I 
peace treaties weaken the League? 

2. Why did Wilson insist that it should be included? 

3. How much power did the Assembly of the League | 
have? 

4. Who were the five permanent Council members? 

5. What were the responsibilities of the Council? 
For Discussion: 

Why did the League fail to achieve its major purpose — 
prevention of war? : 

What can we learn from our experience with the League 
about the practical difficulties of securing world peace 
which this time we must meet and overcome? 


For Further Reference: 


“How Much International Government Do We Want: 
Past Experiments Point the Way,” by Amos J. Peaslee, 
Vital Speeches, June, 1944. 

Reconstituting the League of Nations, compiled by Julia 


IN THIS ISSUE: Dumbarton Oaks Plans * Reconversion * Careers in industry 


{Six Charts 


* Eastern Front Map + Samuel Adams °* Science, Radio, Aviation 












COMING NEXT WEEK 


SPECIAL NUMBER ON CHINA 
China: Its Place in the War; Its Politics; Its Peo- 
ple; Its Economic Problems; Its Leaders. .( With two- 


color map.) 
World News in the Light of History: China and 


Great Powers, by Walter C. Langsam. 
Know Your World: The Province of Sinkiang. 


Builders of America: Patrick Henry (Historical 
Picture Page). 
International Cartels and the Problems ot Peace. 
World Week’s News in Review 


Air Week. 











E Johnsen, Reterence Shelf, Vol. 16, No. 7, H. W. Wilson 
Co., $1.25. 

“Tragedy of Versailles, 
March 27, 1944. 

Activity: 

Do we learn trom experience? Let’s check up on our- 
selves and see. After studying the League, make a chart 
listing the weaknesses which you think made World War I] 
possible. Now we have a second chance. The, news will be 
full of reports of conferences, agreements, organizations, all 
aimed to do what we failed to do last time. Bring these to 
class and post them beside your chart. 


PREFACE TO PEACE (Page 3) 
Questions for Rapid Check: ~- 

1. Who are the representatives ot Russia, China, Great 
Britain and the United States at Dumbarton Oaks? 

2. What important international problems are not under 
discussion at Dumbarton Oaks? 

8. How will security provisions agreed upon at Dum- 
barton Oaks become effective? 

4. When did the four great nations make the agreement 
which resulted in the Dumbarton Oaks Conference? 

5. According to reports of the American security plan, 
what provisions does it make for applying military sanc- 
tions? 


by William C. Bullitt, Life, 


For Discussion: 

Should France be invited to send a representative to the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference? 

What internationa] organizations created to carry on the 
war might be continued as effective organs of peacetime co- 
operation among nations? 


For Further Reference: 
“A Peace Plan tor Main Street,” by Richard S. Childs, 
N. Y. Times Magazine, August 6, 1944. 


OUR PEOPLE AND THEIR FUTURE JOBS (Page 8) 


This new pictorial series aims to prepare your students 
to choose future jobs in which they can be happy, pro- 
ductive, and secure. The charts this week give facts and 
figures significant for the future vocational picture. 


Chart Reading Questions: 

1. In 1940 what percentage of our entire labor force 
were in the clerical and sales group? 

2. Which occupation group had the largest number ot 
workers in 1900? In 1940? 


j 


8. What two sections of the country more than doubled 
thei population between 1900 and 1940? 

4. In how many occupations may a worker anticipate life 
earnings of over $75,000? 

5. By what percent does the value of output ot big busi- 
ness exceed that of small business? 

6. In 1890, what age group will probably provide ap- 
proximately one-third of the labor supply? 

7. When you are fifty years old what proportion of the 
workers wil] be competing with you in your own age group? 


Chart Interpretation: 

Ask the class to use tacts presented in the charts as 
guide posts to conditions they may face in choosing a job. 
Show how many interpretations a single fact may suggest. 
Put students on guard against confusion of fact with deduc- 
tions of what is possible or probable. 

1. Why have we a labor force in peace time of only 
45,000,000 from a population of 131,000,000? 

2. What are clerical occupations? 

3. Does a state with a rapidly increasing population au- 
tomatically offer more job opportunities? 

4. How do you account for the increase in numbers of 
workers between the ages of 45 and 75 and a proportionate 
decrease among workers under 45? 

5. What changes in tarm implements and methods have 
increased farm productivity in the last forty years? 


For Further Reference: 

“How a Job Is Born,” by Paul G. Hoftman, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, August 20, 1944. 

“Wartime Counseling: Guidance and the War, 
tton for Victory, July 3, 1944. 

Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago 16, Illinois, issue a variety of materials giving detailed 
facts on occupations and conditions currently affecting job 
opportunities. Vocational Trends is a monthly publication, 
and Vocational Guide is an annotated bibliography. 

The American Vocational Association Journal, 1010 Ver- 
mont Ave., Washington, D. C., is the official publication 
of this national organization of vocational school educators. 

See also Occupations, a vocational guidance magazine, 
published monthly, October through May, by The Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 525 W. 120th St., 
N:. 3.27, (oe 3. 


SAMUEL ADAMS (Page 18) 


In 1770, in Boston, Samuel Adams organized committees 
of correspondence to hold together patriot groups resisting 
the British Today, Frenchmen have built up underground 
groups to resist Nazis and  ollaborationists. Develop this 
comparison to make both more understandable. 


Educa- 


For Further Reference: 

Biography ot Samuel Adams in Dictionary of American 
Biography 

“Maquis: Allies in Hiding, H. G. Lazaroft, N. Y Times 
Magazine, March 5, 1944. 

Paris Underground, by Etta Shiber (Scribner, $2.50). 





Key to ‘Know Your World Week” 
1. 3, 3, & & &. 
II. be. ac, ab, be, ac 
Ill. c, a, c, c, b. 
i. =, ¥2.. kr, €, fT, 
V. Tea, Declaration of Independence, Committees of Corre- 
spondence, Dawes and Revere. Massachusetts 





WORLD WEEK: The News Magazine for rose, published weekiy. , eptember te 
Entered as eoconé-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, O. 
Swo of more copies to one ad iress, 80c a 


school year mack (32 1 {saues) or 40c a sumnsaner 


Werld Week, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


inclusive except during school Bag oe ts at Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Mid- 
878. Contents copyright. 1944. by Scholastic Corporation. SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: fo for, rw. cabal 
copy 5 cents. A 


6 issues); single Seleartatha on: $1.2 school year. Single cop: ddress mail te 
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CEREAL 
FOODS 
(28-30%) 


“Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet and provided cereal con- 
sumption consists entirely of whole grain or restored breakfas? 
cereals and all white flour or bread is enriched. Data adjusted ded, or indicated by recent scientific researches, for a 2800 


for losses in cooking. 


N a recent discussion on American dietary 
habits, a well-known professional journal 
records that a lack of nutritional knowledge 
is an even greater factor than poverty in the 
choice of inadequate diets. 

Intensified nutritional education is called 
for on a national scale. But other approaches 
are also needed. One very hopeful approach 
to the problem which has already been made 
is the enrichment and restoration of many 
cereal foods. 

Cereal foods form part of the daily diet of 
practically every family in the nation, regard- 
less of economic level. Such foods have of 
course always been an abundant source, not 


GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


“3 Segments” 


rE THE NEW VALUE OF 


cereal foods 


national dietary picture 


CEREAL 
FOODS 
(28-30%) 


CEREAL 
FOODS** + 


**40% of the Thiamine, 45% of the 





calorie diet). 





only of calories but of cereal proteins. Now, 
thanks to their enrichment and restoration, 
they also become an important source of 
three essential B-vitamins and iron. 

Since the “‘protective’’ nutrients with which 
cereal foods have now been augmented in- 
clude elements sometimes deficient in Amer- 
ican diets, it is natural that the current trend 
of nutritional thinking should be that an in- 
creased consumption of such foods might 
well result in an important nutritional gain 
throughout the nation. Actually, enriched, 
whole grain and restored cereal foods may log- 
ically be called “foundation foods” ...corner- 
stones of a nutritionally adequate diet. 


flavin, 45-46% of the Iron (in relation to allowances recom- 


Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher gov't standards, including 
Drifted Snow “Home Perfected” Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in the 
South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also, all our ready-to-eat cereals are 
sestored. All the brands, illustrated at the right, are registered trade marks 
of General Mills, Inc. 
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.». he World on the Half-shell! 


It would be nice, wouldn't it, if some master chet would pre- 
pare each separate worldly dish of politics, war, postwar plan- 
ning, geography, science and current history, and serve it—in 
all its tasty goodness—to pupils in your social studies classes? 
And it would be better still, if these masterly dishes didn’t give 
your pupils indigestion! 


There is such a chet—and his name is WORLD 
WEEK-—the News Magazine for Youth! WORLD 
WEEK does not have just one specialite de la 
maison, but serves a complete menu—from hors d'oeuvres of 
analytical interpretation, and entrée of dialectic history to des- 


Recipe for securing WORLD WEEK for your classes! 


if you entered a tentative order. . 


1. You may revise your order within term order... 


weeks after you receive your 1 We urge you to give us “the nod’ 
first copies. now, while we still may have o 


2. If we don’t hear from you the third chance to do so. 


week after you receive your first 2. We turned back the orders of hun- 
dreds of teachers the last two semes- 
ters. They ordered after 


copies, we'll bill you for your present 
order. 
reached our paper quotal 


if you haven’t renewed your last 


we 


sert of popular student features. And the secret of WORLD 
WEEK’S cuisine lies in the fact that it’s gastronomie avec ar- 
gent—a meal with all the trimmings—to make it appetizing as 
well as digestible! Nourishes classroom ‘discussions of world 
affairs, too! 


Written by qualified educational journalists, WORLD WEEK 
interprets the news on world affairs in a language your pupils can 
understand. This history-packed fall term, WORLD WEEK will 
provide special units on the war, postwar plans, Pan-Americana, 
aviation, science, geography and civics! Units that will lead 
to lively classroom discussions. 





WORLD WEEK’s 


Menu for Fall includes: 


Six Special Numbers on the United Nations: (To 
be published during the school year 1944-1945) 
These issues will Testans the people, economic 
structure, business and home life, war effort, gov- 
hod ernment. history, culture and postwar outlook of: 


GREAT BRITAIN (exclusive of dominions) BRAZIL 














if you asked for ple copies ... 

1. We do not send you any more issues 
until we receive your definite order 

2. Order today—either confirm your sam- 


ple copies order or revise it—and re- 
ceive your copies promptly! 


om oe ee ee we ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee a oe oe oe ee 
PUPILS BETTER- 
MAIL YOUR CONFIRMATION TODAY! 


Paste the coupon below on a penny postcard, or use the 
handy order card bound in this issue, and you'll receive 


TO HELP US HELP YOU SERVE YOUR 


your copies promptly. 


WORLD WEEK—220 East 42nd St., New York City 17, New York. 


Please make my definite order 


—__._._ copies of WORLD WEEK—40c per pupil. 


if you want to revise your order in 
any way... 
1. Do it nowl 


2. We might not be able to fill your or- 
der for more copies later in the term 
—paper rationing! 













AFRICA (The entire continent) FRANCE 
RUSSIA CHINA 


World History Behind the News traces historical 
background of some major news event—each unit 
correlated with major news background articles 
in each issue. It is written by Dr. Walter C. Lang- 
sam, noted historian, news analyst and professor. 


News Background Units: one on foreign affairs 
and one on domestic affairs, appears weekly 
interpreted interestingly and clearly. 

Science and invention: a new science column. 
News from across the Rio Grande: Interpretation 
of news a la pan-Americana appears monthly te 
keep students up-to-date on our neighbors. 

They Say—a weekly page of representative opin- 
ion of editors and commentators. 

Air Week—a page digest of the latest in aviation. 


Inside Washington—Capital civics in action, cov- 
ered by our own correspondent. 
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WORLD WEEK 


The News Magazine for grades 8, 9, and 10 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Into the Air Age is a parnphlet pre- 
pared by N. L. Engelhardt Jr., Direc- 
tor of Air-Age Educational Research, 
and a group of able advisors, especially 
for teachers and school administrators. 
It contains 32 pages of authoritative 
matter presented in concise, non-tech- 
nical language. The illustrations are in- 
structive and imaginative. Part I deals 
with Physical Concepts — characteris- 
tics of air, types of aircraft; Part II pre- 
sents Social Concepts — impacts on com- 
munities, on technology, on the arts; 
Part III discusses Educational Implica- 
tions — tempo, role, and objectives of 
air-age education. You'll find in it facts, 
thoughtful analysis, and the excitement 
of future air possibilities (Air-Age Edu- 
cation Research, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 
17, N. Y., 25c). 


Freedom of the Air, by Keith Hutch- 
ison, is No. 93 in the series of Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, issued at frequent 
intervals by the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. You undoubtedly know 
them, but if you don’t you're missing in- 
dispensable teaching aids available for 
10c a copy. Each pamphlet discusses 
significant issues of a question of im- 
mediate importance. Freedom of the Air 
answers such questions as these: Are we 
prepared to open our skyways to other 
nations? Can a mad scramble for the 
postwar airlanes be avoided? Is an in- 
ternational air police force desirable? 

e 


What About Our Japanese-Ameri- 
cans? by Carey McWilliams, author of 
Brothers Under the Skin, is No. 91 in 
the same series. It presents a summary 
of the results of two years of intimate 
study of the issues raised by the evacu- 
ation, relocation, and segregation of 
Japanese-Americans. Mr. McWilliams 
carried out this comprehensive study for 
the American Council of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. The pamphlet is 
illustrated by Taro Yashima, noted anti- 
fascist artist. 

e 

You’ve probably discovered No. 90 
in the Public Affairs Pamphlets, The 
American Way, by Maxwell S. Stewart, 
published late last spring, but if not, 
you'll want to get it now for any discus- 
sion with your class of the question of 
government control of business. 

= 

I'm not sure that I could design 
when I finished reading It’s Fun to De- 
sign by Kathleen B. Kelly, but I did 
reach for a pencil and made sgme lines 










on a paper. This 30-page pamphlet ex- 
plains matters of rhythm, balance, and 
color, mostly with simple, understand- 
able drawings. supplemented by brief 
running comment. (Girl Scout National 
Equipment Service, 155 E. 44th St., 
New York 17, N. Y., Catalog No. 20- 
308, 75c). 


If your library has four dollars to 
spend for a book on map-making and 
reading, you should know about Down 
to Earth, written by David Greenhood, 
illustrated by Ralph Graeter, and pub- 
lished by Holiday House, New York. 
This is a book which I would guess was 
intended for adults, but should be fas- 
cinating for older students. Part II, on 
making your own maps, will be par- 
ticularly useful in schools. 


Education for the Armed Forces 


Ten basic objectives and twelve specific 
courses for general education for mem- 
bers of the armed forces are contained 
in a report which a committee of the 
American Council on Education has re- 
cently completed at the request of the 
United States Armed Forces Institute. 
The suggested instructional materials, 
planned primarily for the period fol- 
lowing the end of hostilities, are already 
being prepared by the Institute for use 
in correspondence study and group in- 
struction. 

“These courses promise to provide 
opportunities for general education to 
a larger group of adults than ever be- 
fore reached by a single program in 
history,” said Dr. George F. Zook, 
president of the Council, in releasing 
the report. “The proposed program 
should serve as an effective bridge be- 
tween military activities and the return 
of men and women to civilian life.” 

The report published for civilian use 
by the Council as A Design for General 
Education was prepared by a commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Dean T. 
R. McConnell of the University of Min- 
nesota. The courses have been devel- 
oped for men and women at the senior 
high school or junior college level. How- 
ever, the Committee points out that 
persons who have served in the armed 
forces will possess a more mature point 
of view than the usual high school stu- 
dent, and the courses have therefore 
been prepared for adults. 

For the working definition the Com- 
mittee considers general education as 
“the type of education which the ma- 
jority of our people must have if they 
are to be good citizens, parents, and 
workers.” 

The report contains outlines of the 
courses proposed by the Committee. 


These include Necobeat and Community 
Health; Oral and Written Communica- 
tion; Problems of Social Adjustment; 
Marriage and Family Adjustment; De- 
velopment of American Thought and 
Institutions; Problems of American Life; 
(Concluded on page 11-T) 
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CONFIDENTIALLY 
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COST! FAST SERVICE! 


No co-signers, No security required. No wage assign- 
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alone is good for $30 to $300. Mutual loans you money on 
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RADIO 





SUNDAY 











10:00-10:30 a.m. Church of the Air. 
CBS. 

Representatives of the major faiths 
conduct services in this regular de- 
votional program. Sept. 17, Bishop 
Henry W. Hobson, D.D.; Sept. 24, 
Rev. John O. Groff, D.D 


11:30-12:00 noon. Invitation to Learn- 
ing, CBS. 

The world’s great books are dis- 
cussed by leading authors, critics 
and educators. Sept. 17 Raspe — 
Baron Munchausen; Sept. 24, Col- 
lins — The Moonstone; Oct. 1, Nor- 
ris — The Octopus; Oct. 8, Saga of 
Nyal; Oct. 15, Crane — Red Badge 
of Courage; Oct. 22, Hume - 
Treatise of Human Nature; Oct. 
29, Doughty — Arabia Deserts 


12:36-1:00 p.m. Transatlantic 
People to People, CBS. 
Exchange series between CBS 
and the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration continues, presenting a 
closeup view of Americans and 
Britons during war-time. 


Call: 


1:00-1:30 p.m. Church of the Air, CBS. 

Sept. 17, Dr. Jonah B. Wise, 

Rabbi of Central Synagogue, New 

York; Sept. 24, Rev. Louis J. Gal- 
lagher, S.J. 


1:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC. 

A challenging, thought-provoking 
series of discussions of current so- 
cial, political and economic issues. 
Produced in cooperation with the 
University of Chicago. 


8:00-4:30 p.m. New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, CBS. 

The world-famous orchestra 
brings world-famous musical mas- 
terpieces to Sunday listeners. Con- 
ductors scheduled to direct are — 
Sept. 17, Vladimir Golschmann; 
Sept. 24, Vladimir Golschmann; 
Oct. 1, Artur Rodzinski; Oct. 8, 
Artur Rodzinski; Oct. 15, Artur 
Rodzinski; Oct. 22, Artur Rodzin- 
ski; Oct. 29, Artur Rodzinski. 


8:30-4:30 p.m. The Army Hour, NBC. 
On-the-scene accounts of United 
States military operations, at home 
and abroad. Authentic accounts of 
troop training andé activities. Pro- 
duced in cdoperation with the U. S. 

War Department. 


4:00-4:30 p.m. Human Adventure, MBS. 
Dramatization of important de- 
velopments in science, industry, etc. 
Produced by University of Chicago 
under the direction of William Ben- 
ton, radio director of the University 

of Chicago. 


4:30-5:00 p.m. Pursui: of 
NBC, 


Learning. 


Three broadcasts on critical issues 
in American education conclude this 
service on the NBC University of 
the Air, sponsored by the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, the National Edu- 
cation Association, the American 
Vocational Association and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. Top- 
ics are “How Can We Reduce II- 
literacy?,” Sept. 17; “Should Work 
Experience Be Part of Education?,” 
Sept. 24; “Military Training for 
American Youth,” Oct. 1. 





MONDAY 











9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — Science Frontiers, CBS. 

Scientific achievements in many 

fields are dramatized with stress 

upon occupational requirements. 

Oct. 9, Jobs to Fit — Psychology; 

Oct. 16, More per Acre — Agricul- 

ture; Oct. 23, Food for Action — 
Nutrition. 


7:00-7:30 p.m. Dateline, CBS. 
Dramatizations of the week’s best 
on-the-scene news stories 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavalcade of America, 
NBC, 

Leading radio, stage and screen 
actors portray featured roles in 
these stories of the nation’s history, 
past and in the making. 


9:30-10:00 p.m. 
NBC, 


Information Please, 


Clifton Fadiman continues to 
quiz a notable panel of experts. 





TUESDAY 











9:30-10:00 p.m. Words at War, NBC. 
Dramatizations of current books 
on the war and interviews with 
their authors. Presented in coopera- 
tion with the Council on Books in 
Wartime. 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — Gateways to Music, CBS. 

Great music with dramatized in- 

cidents from the lives of the com- 


PROGRAMS FOR SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 


posers, music that speaks for for- 
eign lands and peoples and seasonal 
music. Several programs will take 
up the development of musical 
forms. Oct. 10, Music on the Air; 
Oct. 17, Rimsky-Korsakoff; Oct. 
24, the Story of Melody. 


9:30-10:15 p.m. 

the Air, MBS. 

Under the direction of Theodore 

Granik, outstanding authorities of 

Congress, business and labor are 

brought together to discuss vital 
current issues. 


American Forum of 





WEDNESDAY 











9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — New Horizons, CBS. 

Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews will 
throw the spotlight on the impor- 
tant areas of an air-age globe. These 
will include war fronts of the Paci- 
fic, Europe and Asia, areas where 
the world’s vital materials are ob- 
tained, and transportation and dis- 
tribution areas. Oct. 11, New Hori- 
zons — The Air Age; Oct. 18, Ceil- 
ing Zero— The Aleutians; Oct. 25, 
Jungle Battles — Pacific Islands. 


11:30-12:00 mid. Invitation to Music, 
CBS. 
Noted artists appear with the 
Columbia Concert Orchestra. 


11:30-12:30 a.m. Arthur Hopkins Pre- 
sents, NBC, 
A series of plays, recreating in 
radio versions many of the famous 
producer’s great hits. 





THURSDAY 











9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — Tales from Far and Near, CBS. 
This series which dramatizes not- 
able stories from classical and cur- 
rent literature, will offer folktales, 
war stories and lives of famous men. 
Stories will be laid in China and 
Africa, in Ireland and Guatemala, 
Canada and the United States. 
Oct. 12, Columbus Sails — Walter 
G. Hodges; Oct. 19, Casey Jones 
and Locomotive No. 638 — Irving 
Shapiro; Oct. 26, Rip Van Winkle 

— Washington Irving. 


8:30-9:30 p.m. American Town Meet- 
ing of the Air, BN. 
The oldest audience-participation 
forum program on the air, with 
discussions of important public 
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THEY’LL LAY “EGGS” 


Bombardier cadets Arthur 
Estep Jr. of Dallas, Texas 
(foreground) and Robert 
Huber of Hollis, N. Y. (in 
plane) are “‘pullets” in Fly- 
ing Corps lingo because 
they have not yet dropped 
bombs (eggs). Their prac- 
tice bombs weigh 100 Ibs. 


(Official photo U. S$. Army| : 


Air Forces) 


PREFACE TO PEACE 


“Big Three’ Go to Work on 
Peace Plans at Washington 


PEACETIME GOODS 


How soon will civilians 
get them, and how much? 


POSTWAR INDUS- 
TRY: 1 


Future Jobs for Americans 
(with 6 Pictorial Charts) 
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= : Thee unhappy noise 

WY you just heard was Hiromu 

; Uy Izawa, spokesman for Japan’s 
=" warlords, as quoted in a re- 
cent issue of the Tokyo magazine, Public Opinion. 
Hiromu is alarmed by “democratic tendencies” 
in Japan, and puts much of the blame on “un- 
Japanese thoughts” imported through Ameri- 


can motion pictures! 


It’s a noise that pleases us mightily — for no 
motion picture company has tried so hard as 
Warner Bros. to make pictures that will, as 
they cheer and entertain millions, help to fur- 
ther those freedoms which are the everlasting 


essence of Americanism. 


We at Warner Bros. enjoy imagining how 
Hiromu would react to our newest picture. 
THE ADVENTURES OF MARK TWAIN* 


For here is all the grandeur and gusto, the 
whispered romance and loud laughter, the rich, 
raw flavor of a free nation — uproariously re- 
flected in the adventures and escapades of this 
amazing man — who taught the world to laugh 


American-style! 


with 


DONALD CRISP: ALAN HALE 


And in the story of this great American’s 
fantastic career as steamboat pilot, frontiers- 
man, prospector, author, globegirdler and humor- 
ist, you’ll find royal entertainment, and a vital 


contribution to the art of motion pictures. 


And you'll find, in addition, that same quality 
which disturbs Mr, Izawa, and which led the 
New York Times to refer to this company’s 
‘enviable record for combining good citizenship 


with good picture-making”’. 


WARNER ( 
BROS. ee, ly 


JACK L. WARNER, Executive Producer 
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} ADVENTURES - 


MARK. TWAIN, 


STARR IRS 


FREDRIC MARCH 
ALEXIS SMITH 


nn 
———— By 


*Warner Bros. have already sent prints of 
this picture gratis to our troops overseas. 


C. AUBREY SMITH * JOHN CARRADINE ° BILL HENRY * ROBERT BARRAT * WALTER HAMPDEN ° JOYCE REYNOLDS 


Screen Play by Alan LeMoy « Adaptation by Alon LeMay and Harold M. Sherman « Additional Diologuve by Harry Chandlee * All biographical material based on works owned of 


controlled by the Mork Twain Company, ond the ploy “Mark Twain" by Horold M. Sherman Music by Max Steiner » A Warner Bros.-First Notional Picture 


Directed by IRVING RAPPER « Produced by JESSE L. LASKY 


: t Wi Bros. Productions: 
SHCEATAMN CLORY - SHINE ON HARVEST MOON PASSAGE TO MARSEILLE - IN QUR TIME + DESTINATION TOKYO « THE DESERT SONG - WATCH ON THE RHINE - THIS IS THE a) 
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International News Photo 


Big Three Draw Plans for New League of Nations at Dumbarton Oaks 


ROM serene Dumbarton Oaks in a fashionable suburb 

of Washington, it is more than 3,000 miles to the smoke 
and grime ot the nearest battlefield Yet what is happening in 
this stately colonial mansion is perhaps more important 
for the future of mankind than the outcome of battles now 
raging in Europe and on the Pacific. 

For it cannot be repeated too often that to win the war 
is not enough. We must also win the peace. Although on 
the war fronts we are rapidly approaching the decisive 
phase, in the equally difficult struggle for an abiding peace 
we have barely established a first bridgehead. 

This bridgehead is the Dumbarton Oaks world security 
conterence. It met on August 21 at the invitation of our 
State Department, and consisted then of delegations from 
the United States, Britain, and, Russia. The chairman of 
these delegations were, respectively, U S., Under-Secre- 
tary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.; Britain, permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Sir Alexander 
Cadogan; Russia; Soviet Ambassador to the United States, 
Andrei Andreievich Gromyko 


Planning for Peace During War 


Because ot Soviet-Japanese neutrality, the Chinese dele- 
gation, headed by Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, Chinese Am- 
bassador to England, was not seated until*the Russians de- 
parted. The conference here follows the procedure estab- 
lished last year when separate parleys were held with the 
Russians in Teheran and with the Chinese in Cairo. 

After the last war, there was no peace conference until 
months after the armistice. More important, all the aspects 
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of peace were lumped ‘ogether. This time we are profiting 
trom former blunders For one thing, this first peace con- 
terence at Dumbarton Oaks is taking place while the war 
is still in progress. 

Secondly the conterees are not discussing what is to be 
done with Germany or: Japan, no: considering postwar 
economic problems, and certainly not taking up that hot 
potato of international issues, future boundaries. These 
problems wili be dealt with in later conferences. 


The Big Three in General Accord 


Putting first things first, the Dumbarton Oaks meeting 
was summoned for the one purpose of drafting an agree- 
ment on the creation of a world organization to preserve 
the peace. [t is the ‘nitial formal step in carrying out the 
Moscow declaration of October 30, 1943 in which the 
United States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and China 
pledged themselves to erect a general international organi- 
zation. 

[he tone of the Dumbarton Oaks conference was set 
by Secretary of State Cordell Hull in his address at the 
opening session “The very character of this war moves us 
to search for an enduring peace —a peace founded upon 
justice and tair dealing for individuals and for nations. . . . 
The supreme objective of international cooperation must be 
a joint task and a joint responsibility of all peace-loving na- 
tions, large and small.” 

The spokesmen for the other two delegations echoed 
these sentiments with varying emphasis. Soviet Ambassador 
Gromyko stressed that only by effective use of “all the re- 
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sources” of the members of the world security organization, 
but “first of all the resources of such great nations as the 
Soviet Union and the United States and Great Britain’ 
could freedom and independence be preserved. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, of the British delegation, steered 
a middle course between Mr. Hull’s advocacy of justice and 
the rights of smal] natior’s, and Ambassador Gromyko’s em- 
phasis on the special position of the great powers. “It is 

_ obvious,” he said, “that unless the Great Powers are united 
in aim, and ready to assume and fulfill loyally their obli- 
gations, no machine for maintaining peace, however per- 
fectly constructed, will in practice work.” 

There were other though minor differences in the speeches 
of these three. (For example, no reference by the Russian 
speaker to China.) But on the larger issues, all three agreed. 
Each expressed confidence that the collaboration built up in 
wartime would be retained for peace. This, in itself, is 
highly important. 

The reason these speeches were so carefully weighed 
and analyzed by the public is because they were delivered 
at the only session open to the press. Thus they furnish the 
only official clues to happenings behind the scenes in the 
old colonial mansion 


Three Plans Submitted 


A communique issued by the Conference on August 22 
disclosed that the governments of the United States, Great 
Britain, and Soviet Russia each presented a plan for the 
creation of an international organization. No plan was made 
public, but the New York Times published, with the label 
“from an unimpeachable source,” a digest of the three 
plans, the highlights of which were: 

First, that all three powers proposed an international 
security organization consisting of (a) an Assembly of all 
the nations; (b) a Council, controlled by the United States, 
Britain, Russia, and China, which will have the authority 
to curb aggression; (c) an international court of justice; 
and (d) a general secretariat. (See Postwar World Series, 
Dec. 6, 1943.) 


The American plan, although opposing a four-power 





International News Photo 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull and Under Secretary 
Edward R. Stettinius face camera at Dumbarton Oaks 
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dictatorship. favors limiting the authority of the Assembly. 
Tke purpose of the Assembly, according to the American 
plan, is “to assist the Executive Council, upon its request, 
in enlisting all states toward giving effect to the actigns of 
the Council.” Each of the United Nations is to have one 
vote in the Assembly. 

The upper chamber, the “Executive Council,” is to con- 
sist of four permanent members; the United States, Britain, 
Russia, China; and seven additional members from the 
United Nations. It is the responsibility of this Council, 
the American proposal stipulates, to effect peaceful settle- 
ments of international disputes. The four permanent mem- 
bers would have the authority, in proportion to their obli- 
gations, to provide most of the money, materials, and men 
to repel any aggression 

Before military sanctions can be applied, there must 
be a vote for them by a majority of the eleven Coun- 
cil members, and four of these votes must be those of the 
permanent members. (See Postwar Series, Nov. 29, 1943.) 
In other words, unanimous approval must come from the 
Big Four plus at least two other powers on the Council. 

Each member nation is obligated to put at the disposal 
of the Executive Council a limited number of armed forces 
and facilities (the exact number to be agreed upon later) 
for purposes of repelling aggression. Under the American 
plan, these forces would be available for the use of the 
Council without the necessity of returning to Congress 
tor approval any time the American delegate and a ma- 
jority of the Council vote to apply military force. 

[f the Senate approves this agreement, the Council would 
have authority to use a limited number of United States 
forces, without recourse to Congress. This raises a con- 
stitutional issue about division of executive and legislative 
powers, but one solution to the difficulty. it has been sug- 
gested. would be to make the American member as much 
the agent of Congress as of the President. 


The British and Russian Plans 


[he British plan stresses that the new world security 
league should be “an organization of independent states, 
treely associated” and be “simple and flexible” in structure. 
Security is to be based on the trust and sincerity of the 
four great powers and uot in specific commitments to pro- 
tect the territorial integrity of all the member states. “It 
should be for the World Council te decide,” the British plan 
states, “what method should be used for dealing with a 
dispute.” 

The Russian plan places its chief emphasis on the special 
place of the Great Powers in world organization. Like Brit- 
ish and American plans the Russian vests authority to pre- 
vent oppression in 1 world Council dominated by the four 
major countries, each with a veto power. The Soviet pro- 
posal calls for the formation of an “international military 
air corps,” made up of volunteers from member states, to 
carry out the will of the Council. (See Postwar series, Jan- 
uary 24, 1944.) 

The delegates will report the findings of the conference 
to their respective governments. If ratified by the Big Four, 
the “blueprint” that emerges will then be submitted to all 
the United Nations for acceptance or revision. 
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From Punch, London 
A British cartoon of 1919 shows the attitude of those 
who thought Woodrow Wilson too idealistic. The Presi- 
dent says, ‘Now get busy.” Dove replies: ‘Of course | 
want to please everybody, but isn’t this a bit thick?” 


HE texts of the best-known plans for establishing world 

peace through international organization from ancient 
times to date cover 1000 closely printed pages. Most of 
the costly wars in history have led thinking people to draft 
schemes for settling international disputes peaceably 
rather than by armed conflict. The most important such 
plan to date has been the covenant (or constitution) of the 
League of Nations. 

The outbreak of the First World War for a time made 
people lose faith in the value uf peace work But this 
feeling soon lessened, and gradually more and more persons 
thought about a future international organization. 

At the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 there was serious 
disagreement among the delegates as to whether the cov- 
enant of a league should or should not be made part of 
the treaty. Wilson insisted that it should. He was afraid 
that if a treaty were signed before a covenant was drafted, 
the delegates would go home and forget all about a league. 
He had his way. The conference appointed him chairman 
of 4 committee of fourteen to draw up a league constitu. 
tion 

When the committee at last presented its report to the 
conference, 26 changes had to be made before the cov- 
enant was adopted. These changes in many cases weak 
ened the scheme A number of obligations that had been 
specific and definite were made general and vague. As a 
result, the member states later were able to find loopholes 
through which to escape from duties which they did not 
wish to take on. 

Meanwhile, however the, covenant had become Part I 
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of each of the peace treaties with the defeated states (Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey). Eventually 
the fact that the League was thus directly tied to the peace 
settlement served to weaken it still further. Millions of 
people came to look upon it as a society to enforce the 
Paris peace settlement, rather than as a society to preserve 
the peace for all time. 


Powers of the Assembly 


The League carried out its duties through an Assembly, a 
Council, and a Secretariat or “civil service.” In the Assem- 
bly every member state had one vote, though it might send 
as many as three representatives. 

Assembly meetings were allowed to consider any matter 
which concerned the League or affected “the peace of the 
world.” The Assembly was permitted to advise the recon- 
sideration of treaties which had become outworn, but it 
would not change them. 

In addition, the Assembly selected the “non-permanent” 
members of the Council, coutrolled the budget, admitted 
new members, and helped the Council pick the judges of 
the World Court. 

The Council was made up of one delegate trom each 
of certain states. At first the Council was to have nine mem- 
bers: five permanent ones (United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan) and four non-permanent ones 
from the smaller countries. Eventually the non-permanent 
members were increased to eleven, and when, by 1939, 
Great Britain and France were the only permanent mem- 
bers remaining, the small states had an overwhelming ma- 
jority on the Council. 


Powers of the Council 


Like the Assembly, the Councii could consider any mat- 
ter touching on world peace. Since it was smaller than the 
Assembly, it was called upon for quick gatherings to han- 
dle most of the emergency situations. Since most Coun- 
cil decisions had to be reached unanimously, it was pos- 
sible for one state to overrule the will of all others. 

The Council was given many specific jobs by the cov- 
enant. It was supposed to make plans for reducing arma- 
ments. It was required to supervise the administration of 
mandated colonies. It was supposed to protect the terri- 
torial boundaries of all member states. And it could rec- 
commend what each member should contribute if it became 
necessary to enforce League obligations. 

This last, incidentally, represented another serious weak- 
ness of the League. The League itself could not take direct 
action to enforce its will. It could merely ask its members 
to take such action. If these members refused, there was 
no way to make them comply. In other words, the League 
depended for its effectiveness upon the good will and good 
taith of the member states. If these failed to live up to their 
obligations, there was nothing the League could do. The 
League could only be what the nations made of it — nothing 
less and nothing more. 
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Presidential Race Speeds Up 

What Happened: First salvo in the 
current presidential battle was fired by 
a battery of three Republican governors. 
Speaking over a nationwide radio hook- 
up Governors Earl Warren of Califor 
nia, Dwight Green of Illinois, and Ray- 
mond Baldwin of Connecticut de- 
nounced the fourth term and the “New 
Deal High Command.’ 

More campaign fireworks are ex- 
pected this month when spokesmen of 
both parties swing into action. Gover- 
. nor Thomas E. Dewey has set out on a 
6,700-mile jaunt. He is to deliver seven 
major speeches between September 7 
and September 26, in Philadelphia, 
Louisville, Seattle, Portland (Oregon), 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Okla- 
homa City. 

President Koosevelt, meanwhile, an- 
nounced that he will make his first polit 
ical speech on September 23 in New 
York, at a dinner of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, A. F. of L. 
He opened his 1940 campaign with a 
similar address to labor 

What’s Behind It: Less than seven 
weeks remain till E-Day As_ time 
shortens, the intensity of the campaign 
is bound to rise. The Democrats will 
“point with pride” and the Republicans 
will “view with alarm” It’s all good 
wholesome democratic procedure. 


Cartels Peril to Peace? 

What Happened: To crush the Ger- 
man Army without at the same time 
@ushing the German cartels (industrial 
combines) would result in the opinion 
of Attorney General Francis Biddle. in 
a “peace to insure another war against 
us.” Testifying before the Senate Mili 

















Dorman H Smith in N Y World Telegram 


it may not be as easy as it looks! 


tary Affairs subcommittee on war mo- 
bilization, Mr. Biddle pointed out that 
so long as the German monopolies re- 
main in their present form it will be 
“exceedingly difficult to develop inde- 
pendent industry in Europe outside ot 
Germany.” 

What’s Behind It: In the period be- 
tween World War I and World War II, 
German cartels evaded and violated the 
peace treaties in order to build up Hit 
ler’s military machine. Their arrange- 
ments with British and American firms 
for a division of world markets played 
into Nazi hands. They cornered the 
markets for most of the raw materials 
needed for war production. There is a 
growing determination in Allied coun- 
tries that this shall not happen again 


Spotlight On ClIO-PAC 


What happened: How much political 
action is to be permitted the Political 
Action Committees of the ClO? This 
was the topic of a heated controversy 
at a recent hearing before the House 
Campaign Expenditures Committee 
The Committee had called in Sidney 
Hillman, chairman of both PAC and its 
sister organization. NCPAC (National 
Citizens Political Action Committee) 

In a long statement on the purposes 
and finances of the two committees, 
Mr. Hillman flatly denied rumors that 
PAC had collected a huge “slush fund,’ 
or that it had violated the Smith-Con 
nally Act which bars contributions by 
unions to election campaigns Total ex 
penditures of PAC to date, he declared. 
are considerably less than the 1940 con 
tributions to the Republican party by 
five wealthy tamilies alone. Specifically, 
of $806,705 collected by his organiza 
tions, only $67,320 had been spent in 
primary and state elections 

The purpose of the Committees. he 
isserted, is to influence the program 
ind choice of candidates of both parties. 
To achieve this aim, the two PACs 
plan to (1) bring political issues to the 
attention of the public, (2) urge peo 
ple to register and vote, (3) solicit 
the support of voters for pro-labor can 
didates. 

Representative Ralph Church, Re- 
publican, of Illinois, accused Mr. Hill 
man of “communism” and “racketeer- 
ing,” which the labor leader vigorously 
denied. 

What’s Behind It: The larger issues 
involved in this controversy is whether 





organized pressure groups have a right 
to function in a democracy. If, as some 
believe, these groups constitute a threat 
to freedom of choice, then not only the 
PAC but all other organizations fur- 
thering special interests should be dis- 
solved 


Women As Peacemakers 

What Happened: Not only the press, 
but women too, are excluded from the 
Dumbarton Oaks world security discus 
sions. The all-male composition of the 
delegations has been noted with re- 
sentment in women’s circles in_ this 
country. The American women, promi- 
nent in political and public life, have 
submitted a list of fifty-six of their sis- 
ters whom they believe qualified to 
participate in future peace conferences 

Topping the lif? are: Representative 
Edith N. Rogers, Republican, of Massa- 
chusetts: Representative Mary T. Nor- 
ton. Democrat, of New Jersey; Mrs 
Florence |]. Harriman, former Minister 
to Norway; Mrs. Anne O’Hare McCor 
mick of the New York Times; Miss 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor: 
Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean, of the For- 
eign Policy Association; Miss Dorothy 
Thompson, newspaper columnist; and 
Mrs. Ogden Reid of the New York 
Herald-Tribune 

What’s Behind ft: [he American 
delegation to the Dumbarton Oaks con- 
ference was chosen largely from the 
ranks of the State Department. where 
few women are employed. This, how- 
ever. is merely an explanation, not an 
excuse. Some of the delegates are not 
members of the Department’s perma 
nent personnel It is conceded the role 
plaved by women in this war entitles 
them to representation at the peace 
table 

Economic Census 

What Happened: An industrial cen- 
sus —- a sort of inventory of our na- 
tional wealth - has recently been or- 
dered by President Roosevelt. The 
Census Bureau’s survey of manufac- 
turers, usually held every five years, is 
to be moved up from 1945 to 1944. 

“In particular,” the President pointed 
out, “I believe that the statistical rec- 
ord should include an account of our 
industrial system while it is geared up 
for maximum production during 1944. 
This may well be the peak year of pro- 
duction for many years to come.” 
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What’s Behind It: The purpose ot this 
census is no secret. It is intended pri- 
marily to aid in the process of recon. 
version to a peacetime economy. 


A Great Liberal Dies 


George W. Norris, famous U_ 5S. 
Senator from Nebraska, died recently 
at his home in McCook, Nebraska, 
where he retired following his defeat in 
the 1942 election. A veteran of 40 
years service in Congress, Senator Nor- 
ris was the author of the 20th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution and “father” 
of the mighty T.V.A. 


Battle of France 

What Happened: A _ great deal — 
more than the Nazis can cope with. In 
Northern France, Allied armor :and in- 
fantry completely wiped out Field Mar- 
shal von Kluge’s Seventh Army and put 
his Fifteenth on the run. The Nazi 
blitz of 1940 is slow motion compared 
with the speed of our advances. Since 
Paris was freed and officially turned 
over to the French, Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower's four Allied Armies have 
spanned the Aisne and Marne rivers in 
hot pursuit of the retreating Reichs- 
wehr. The advance units were moving 
along the Meuse River in Belgium and 
the Moselle River in Germany during 
the first week of September. 

In Southern France, U. S. Lieut. Gen 
Alexander M. Patch’s Seventh Army, 
with the assistance of French Forces of 
the Interior, hacked relentlessly at the 
fleeing survivors of the Nazi Nineteenth 
Army. Sweeping eastward and‘ north- 
ward, Allied spearheads moved rapidly 
toward Italian and Swiss frontiers. 

Question of the hour was where and 
when the Nazis would make their stand. 
The battle of France was virtually over 

What’s Behind It: Back of all these 
seemingly disconnected drives there is 
sound Allied strategy, i.e. to trap or 
destroy as much of the Wehrmacht as 
possible before it makes its last stand 
within the borders of Germany itself. 
It is reliably estimated that more than 
half of the sixty Nazi divisions in West- 
ern Europe have been liquidated since 
June 6, with a total loss of some 400, 
000 troops. 

How close are we, then, to V-day? 
No Allied official cares to commit him- 
self. But the Nazis are beginning to 
see the handwriting on the wail. The 
starch.is out of their boastings Lieut. 


Gen. Kurt Dittmar, ace Nazi radio com- 
mentator, admitted last week that the 
defeat of Germany wa’ drawing near. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull dis- 
closed on August 30 that the Nazis 
were apparently putting out feelers for 
a negotiated peace. It will do them lit- 
tle good. Our terms remain: Uncondi- 
tional] Surrender 


Balkan Collapse 


What Happened: Proddings by Red 
Army bayonets suddenly “convinced” 
Romania that she was on the wrong side 
of the fence Youthful King Michael | 
delivered a proclamation over the radio 
that “there is only one path for the sal- 
vation of the fatherland from _ total 
catastrophe. Romania has accepted 
an armistice offered by the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, snd the United 
States.” 

Inside of a tew days the Russians 
surged through the lightly defended 
Romanian frontier to capture (a) the 
key Black Sea port of Constanta, 29 
miles from ‘Bulgaria; (b) the great Ro- 
manian oi] refinery city of Ploesti with 
the richest oil fields in all Europe; and 


(c) Bucharest, the capital of the nation, 

What’s Behind It: Romania’s about- 
tace opened the way for a Russian drive 
into Hungary (and from there to Yugo- 
slavia), and a thrust into Bulgaria. 

Diplomatic repercussions were far- 
reaching. Bulgaria  post-haste  dis- 
patched a delegation to Cairo to solicit 
surrender terms from the Allies. In Hun- 
gary, the Nazis installed a clique of pro- 
German generals to replace the puppet 
government. Hitler’s Balkan empire was 
crashing around his head. That’s how 
the road to final victory opened in 
World War I too 


Railroads in Court 


What Happened: For the thirtieth 
time since the war began, the U..S. 
Department of Justice has acted under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. This time 
it charges 47 Western railroads with 
(a) maintaining higher freight rates in 
the West than are charged for similar 
services in the East; (b) refusing to 
reduce rates, as requested by the Gov- 
ernment, for the relief of drought- 
stricken areas; (c) coercing member 
roads not to reduce rates; (d) attempt-, 
ing to retard the growth and develop- 
ment of the trucking industry. 

What's Behind It: Complaints by 
Western and Southern states that dif- 
ferences in railroad rates hinder their 
industries trom competing successfully 
with industries of the East 
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This convoy looks like a funeral procession as it goes through a French 


town in which nothing but the church was left after the shooting was over 











FUTURE LABOR SUPPLY 


ESTIMATED AGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
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No. 1 in a Series on 
POSTWAR CAREERS IN INDUSTRY 


ODAY it is fairly easy to get a job. But it is 

as hard as it ever was to make the right 
choice of a career. To find the place in business 
where one can serve society best and get a 
reasonable reward in income and recognition 
is one of the most serious problems that every 
boy and girl has to face. Not where the easy 
job can be found today, but where you hope 
to stand five, ten or twenty years from now 








Fewer people will enter the United States labor force in the coming 
generation. The main competition will come from older people. 


should guide an intelligent choice. 
The U. S. Employment Service has pub- 
lished a list of more than 17,400 different jobs, 








SOME STATES GROW FASTER 
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and there are approximately 55,000 different 
job specifications. Is there a chance to make 
the proper choice among so many possibilities? 
What can we do to make the most sensible 
decision? 

Last year’s Institute of Student Opinion poll 
(Scholastic, Feb. 7, 1944) revealed that about 
one half of all high school students (47.9 per 
cent of the boys and 56 per cent of the girls) 
wish to go into the professions or into a career 
where they can manage a business of their 
own. Only 12.1 per cent of the boys and 2 
per cent of the girls decided for farming or 
some branch of agriculture. Too often the 
choice is little more than a game of chance. 

But fortunately there are ways of compar- 
ing trades and occupations. If young people 








States with faster growing industrial population offer more 
pioneering opportunities. Marked shifts occurred in last decade. 


facing the most important decision of their 
life will apply scientific methods to learn more 
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Fewer farmers are now able to feed more people in other vocations. Technical improvements 
have increased productivity of agriculture and manufacturing strikingly in recent years. 
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~heir Future Jobs 


By Karl E. Ettinger 


Economist and Graphic Specialist 


about the business of their choice in advance, 
errors and disappointments can be 
avoided. To a large degree the basic trends in 


many 


' business can be determined by present and 


past experience. The economic factors deter- 
mining failure and success of business mean 
unemployment or prosperity for the people in 
an industry. We can get acquainted with mar- 
kets, competition, labor supply, and financial 
conditions in any trade. 

A wealth of facts and figures and triendly 
information is available to anybody who cares 
to investigate and who wants to pick his job 
the basis for his future, with intelligence. Gov 
ernment statistics in the public library, trade 
periodicals, trade associations, Chambers of 
Commerce, labor unions, and last but not least, 
the people who work in an industry are excel 
lent Write to 
Scholastic Publications if you need turther in 


sources for basic information 
tormation on particular trades. 

On pages, twice a month, we shall 
present a graphic description of fifteen basic 
American industries and occupational fields. 
with many pictorial charts. In this first intro 
ductory unit, attention is centered on the gen 
eral picture of American population and our 
economic system in the postwar years. Watch 
for the next installment on Communications - 
(Telephone and Telegraph) — in the October 
9 issue. 
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SMALL BUSINESS UNDER 100 EMPLOYEES = REST OF TOTAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
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PERSONNEL 


VALUE OF OUTPUT 





Large businesses offer more jobs, but 12 times as many small 
businesses prove that there is still room for individual enterprise. 








OF 45 MILLION IN THE LABOR FORCE... 
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14.6 MILLION WERE WHITE COLLAR WORKERS IN 1940 
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In 1940 more than 32 per cent of all people at work were in the 
white collar class, including professions and other services. 
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LIFE EARNINGS IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 
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COLLEGE ENGINEERING DENTISTRY 


WORK TEACHING 








Careers with higher total incomes for life usually 
expensive study and a longer waiting period for 
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BY CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


HE President’s press cohference is‘an American form ot 

journalism that is hardly known in other countries. As 
conducted by Mr. Roosevelt, it is one of the most colorful 
features of Washington for the newspapermen who are 
privileged to attend. 

“Teddy” Roosevelt started the press conterence. Taft 
tepidly carried it on. Wilson abolished it. Harding tried 
the verbal technique that Franklin Roosevelt practices, 
but had to drop it when it got him into trouble on an im- 
portant international matter. Hoover conducted his rela- 
tions with the press austerely, with written questions only. 
Then F. D Roosevelt reestablished the press conference in 
the democratic form in which it now flourishes. 

When the President first took office some of his advisors 
opposed the idea of press conferences. But he wanted to 
try it, and from the beginning it worked like a charm. 


“Is Everybody Here?” 
I'wice a week the President exposes himself to the press, 
with no holds barred There are always secret service men 
present to guard his person, but he has no protection against 
the barrage of questions 
When the White House study door opens to the repre- 
sentatives of the newspape: world, they find the President 
sitting in an easy chair smoking (though no one else may 
smoke ) 
circle around him. “Is everybody here?” he asks 


with secretaries‘and bodyguards forming a semi 
The doo 
is then closed tight, and with that the tumult of the con- 
terence begins. 

There are no restrictive rules. This is the President of the 
ask him 
anything. Of course he is not compelled to answer. He may 


United States in time of war. but anyone may 


evade a question or ignore it, though for the most part his 
replies are straightforward and enlightening 

The President is not above planting questions when he 
has a statement to make on a subject he wants to make 
sure will be brought up during the conterence. At such 
times a friendly reporter, who has been tipped off in ad- 
vance, will ask, ‘with an air of 
tools nobody. the awaited question. Then everybody be- 
gins to take notes, while the President. with a preliminary 
“IT am verv glad you asked that question, Bill.” launches 
torth. 

The conterences are regularly held twice a week, at tour 
oclock on Tuesday afternoons and eleven o'clock on Fri- 
day mornings and special occasions may, of course. arise 
apart from these bi-weekly dates 


obvious innocence that 


“Off the Record” 


One of the neatest devices Mr. Roosevelt has to protect 
himself fron: unwanted publicity is to tell the whole story 
trankly and fully, but with the fatal tag on it that “this is 
strictly off the record.” From a newspaperman’s point of 
view this is one of the most distressing things a public of- 


INSIDE WASHINGTON 





international News phote 


The President in his study at the White House, holding 
one of his regular conferences with members of press. 


ficial can dv. When it is a tair give-and-take, the reporter 
does not mind having Mr. Big evade a question, or even 
make outright denials. Under such circumstances the report- 
er matches wits with the official, and may the best man win. 
Anything the reporter finds out is fair game and printable. 
But when Mr Roosevelt, with disarming candor, tells 
the whole story and then puts the members of the press on 
thei: honor not to spill the beans — this makes newspaper 
men gray at forty. Mr. Roosevelt has never 
abused this privilege, and actually it has certain advan- 
tages. For one thing it does give the press some background 
tacts, and often times, though the story itself cannot be re- 
vealed, it arms the reporter with factual data when other- 


However, 


wise he would be speculating in the dark. 

Back in the days of Calvin Coolidge the newspapermen 
did not fare so well as far as White House publicity methods 
were concerned. No direct quoting of the President was 
ever permitted, and when the White House did make a 
statement, it was behind the screen of the phrase, “An 
official White House spokesman said.” 


Secrecy Is Out 

We have come a long way in democratizing White House 
news sources from Coolidge to Roosevelt. That the pres- 
ent method is basically sound and in the best traditions 
of democracy .is proven when the opposite is tried. For ex- 
ample, currently a violent protest is heard from the press 
because of- the secrecy in which the Dumbarton Oaks 
world security conference is being held. The press has been 
ienied access to major sessions and had been obliged to con- 
tent itself with dry-as-dust official handouts at the end of 
cach day’s activities. 

Secrecy. of course, has always marked the ways of the 
State Department, which is still devoted to the hush-hush 
methods of diplomacy. But slowly and surely even the 
State Department is being blasted loose from old habits. 
In the period ahead there is no doubt that the spotlight 
of publicity will play more and more upon men and affairs 
in Washington And the men and women directing that 
spotlight are the working newspaper people of the nation. 
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Reconversion Dispute Brings Shake-Up in WPB 


HERE have been some startling changes made in the 
War Production Board. The two key men in this agency 
no longer are directing our war production effort. 

Charles E. Wilson, executive vice chairman of the WPB, 
has resigned to return to his post as president of General 
Electric. Chairman Donald M. Nelson has gone to China on 
an important mission. And President Roosevelt has appoint- 
ed Lieut. Commander J. A. Krug to direct the WPB in 
Mr. Nelson’s absence. There is some doubt whether Mr. 
Nelson will return to his post. The President told reporters 
he didn’t know. 

Back of this shakeup in the WPB is a long-standing con- 
troversy over this vital question: How soon should industry 
begin reconverting its war plants to produce washing ma- 
chines, electric irons, and other peacetime goods? 


The Army vs. the WPB 


The Army and Navy have huge stocks of some war 
materials now on hand. For this reason Chairman Nelson 
took the view that the time has come to start a gradual 
shift to peacetime production. 

Army officers pointed to serious shortages of certain kinds 
of equipment — heavy tires, artillery and shells — and _ in- 
sisted that there is no such thing as “enough” war materials. 
Vice Chairman Wilson sided with the Army in favoring 
a more cautious policy lest war production be endangered. 

Chairman Nelson maintains that the war production situ- 
ation is good at present, with the exception of a “fewbad 
spots.” The Army fears a manpower shortage in certain 
industries, but it has also announced that airplane produc- 
tion will be cut in the near future. This cutback in airplane 
output may, said Nelson, throw between 300,000 and 400,- 
000 men out of work by January. 1945. 

The WPB Chairman also pointed out that the deteat of 
Germany would mean a 30 per cent cut in war production. 
It would permit the gradual release of 1,000,000 to 2,000,- 
000 men from the armed forces. Therefore, Chairman Nel- 
son argued that steps should be taken immediately to use 
the materials, plants, and manpower no longer needed tor 
war work, for the production of limited amounts of peace- 
time goods. 


The Claims of Little Business 

The reconversion problem is complicated by other ques- 
tions too. Which companies should be permitted to start 
making peacetime goods? Why should company A be per- 
mitted to start making washing machines when company B, 
a strong competitor. is still busv on war work? Why not 
start all companies oft at once instead of giving some a head 
start in making peacetime goods? 
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h? How Soon? 


This view was held by many big industries. They argued 
that there should be no reconversion until all companies, 
big and small, in a certain type of work could begin peace- 
time production. But Chairman Nelson opposed this posi- 
tion. He has seen small business hard hit by the war. Thou- 
sands of these firms have had to close down because of 
shortages of materials. Small firms were last to get war 
work, and they will be first to lose it when war production 
is reduced. Therefore, Chairman Nelson believes that small 
firms should be permitted to begin peacetime production 
as soon as materials and manpower were on hand. 

Vice Chairman Wilson was reported to favor the views 
of big industries against Mr. Nelson. It was charged that 
Mr. Wilson opposed the reconversion program because it 
would give small businesses a head start on the big com- 
panies. This accusation was followed quickly by Wilson’s 
surprise resignation. 

He denied that he opposed reconversion to protect big 
business or General Electric. The Vice Chairman contended 
that there had been no disagreement between him and Nel- 
son on reconversion plans, except as to the date when the 
program should go into effect. Mr. Wilsor insisted that his 
resignation was caused entirely by a campaign of criticism 
which had been started by Nelson’s subordinates in the 
WPB. 

The selection of J. A. Krug as acting head of the WPB 
was taken to mean that President Roosevelt favored Nel- 
son’s views on reconversion. Krug, a former. official of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, was a vice chairman of the 
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Chart by Pictograph Corp. from ‘‘Reconversion — the Job 
Ahead’ by J. A. Livingston (Public Affairs Com. Inc.) 


By reading from top to bottom of this chart you see the 
steps that must be taken to prepare for peacetime work. 


WPB betore he resigned six months ago to enter the Navy 
At that time he was considered a supporter of Nelson’s 
policies. 

While WPB officials were arguing pros and cons of recon 
version, Congress was busy on a postwar program of its 
own. A start was made after Bernard M. Baruch issued 
his report on War and Postwar Adjustment policies eight 
months ago. He pointed out that when the war ends 
1,000,000 war contracts will be canceled by the Govern 
ment and plants will be filled with half-finished goods. 

Congress acted quickly on Baruch’s contract recommen 
dations. It passed the War Contracts Termination Bill, 
which provides a method of ending war contracts, and 
paying businessmen what is due them, so that they will] 
have capital for converting their plants to peacetime work 

Another part of this program provides for the sale of 
surplus war property — ranging from aircraft plants and 
thousands of acres of land to clothing and blankets. Pas 
sage of a war surplus bill was held up by disagreement in 
Congress over the policies of Surplus War Property Admini- 
strator William F. Clayton. 


Disposing of Government-Owned Land 

The Senate war surplus bill seeks to encourage the pur- 
chase of government-owned lands by veterans and others 
who want to establish small farms. But the House passed 
a bill which favors the land-sale policy of Administrator 
Clayton. He has ordered the Reconstruction Finance Cor 
poration to sel] 6,500,000 acres of government-owned land 
through private real estate brokers. 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Those who favor the family-type farm charge that the 
Clayton policy will permit large landowners to monopolize 
this land and shut out small farmers. The Senate agreed 





‘with this. Its bill gives the Interior and the Agriculture 


Departments, rather than the RFC, authority over land 
sales. It also provides that farm lands can be sold in family- 
sized farms under an easy-payment plan. 

The Senate bill also provides an eight-man board, in- 
stead of the one-man Surplus Property Administrator rec- 
ommended by Mr. Clayton and adopted in the House bill 
The House bill puts the emphasis on speed in selling gov- 
ernment property. The more cautious Senate bill permits 
small business to bid for surplus property in small lots 
and on equal terms with the largest companies. 

The Senate bill takes the position that getting rid of sur- 
plus property speedily is less important than disposing of 
it in a manner that will aid small business, small farmers, 
and consumers. These Senate restrictions on surplus prop- 
erty sales were denounced by Senator Walter F. George 
of Georgia. He said they would put “brakes on every sen- 
sible effort to get materials into the hands of American 
workers and producers who can and will furnish jobs.” The 
Senate and House bills were then sent to a conference of 
House and Senate members, who will attempt to work out 
a compromise bill. 


The George and Kilgore Bills 


The final part of Congress postwar program involves a 
bill to provide unemployment benefits to war workers who 
are jobless during reconversion of industry. Two rival bills 
were debated in the Senate. One bill was sponsored by 
Senator George. It provided that the payment of unémploy- 
ment insurance benefits to jobless workers shall be handled 
by the states, as at present. Federal loans would be made 
to the states if their funds ran low. Under this bill un 
employment benefit payments throughout the country 
would average $14 to $16 a week for 15 or 16 weeks. 

Another bill was sponsored by Senator Harley M. Kilgore 
ot West Virginia. It would support the state unemployment 
insurance systems with federal funds in order to provide 
benefit payments averaging $25 a week for as long as 
two years. The Senate passed the George Bill by a two-to- 
one vote and sent it to the House Ways and Means Com 
mittee 

War Mobilization Director James F. Byrnes tried to get 
the House Committee to write a compromise bill mid-way 
between the George and Kilgore measures. He proposed 
that federal funds be given to states so that benefit pay 
ments would amount to $20 a week for 26 weeks. 

But the Committee rejected this proposal, and also elimi- 
nated other parts of the Senate-approved George Bill. All 
provisions for the payment of jobless benefits to some 3,000- 
000 federal workers in shipyards and arsenals, and to mer- 
chant seamen, farm and domestic workers, and employees 
of small firms were removed. Also eliminated were provi- 
sions for the retraining of war workers and transportation of 
workers back to their homes from war jobs in other states. 

This bill was then sent tu the House tor debate, where 
it was assailed as worse than the original George Bill. Critics 
hoped to get it amended before passage bv the House. 
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The Fast-Changing Eastern Front 


The great Russian summer drive, begun on June 23, has 
shaken the whole eastern front, stretching over 2,000 miles 
from Finland to Romania. It has won back many important 
towns and natural resources. It destroyed 500,000 Germans 
and much equipment. Romania has quit the Axis, Finland 
and Bulgaria are trying desperately to make peace, and 
Hungary, only remaining satellite, is seriously threatened as 
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Soviet forces break through the Carpathian mountain passes 
into Transylvania, which Hungary seized from Romania. 

The western end of the lighter tan portion of this map 
shows the boundary line of Russian territory as it was up to 
June 23. The darker portion shows the area taken by Soviet 
forzes since that date. The Eastern front as of September 1 
is where the dark tan and white parts of this map meet. 
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INCE Caesar’s time the Germans have invaded France 

43 times, and have fought their decisive battles in the 
ridge-crossed plains that slope westward from the forested 
Vosges mountains. This region is water€d by three rivers, 
the historic Three Ms of France: the Moselle, the Meuse, 
and the Marne. 

In the Franco-Prussian War the Prussians chose the path 
of the Moselle, a river half German, half French. Caesar for- 
tified it as a strategic route to Belgium, and the poet Schiller 
called it “The Virgin of Lorraine.” Its shores are lined from 
Germany to Metz, in Lorraine, with white wine vineyards 
that were first planted by the Romans. 


The Moselle 


The Moselle River drains one of France’s most industrial- 
ized regions — the soot-covered basin of coal mines, iron 
works, salt diggings, and of smokestacks and furnaces be- 
tween Metz and Nancy. 

Caesar described Metz as one of the oldest and most 
important towns in Gaul. He made it the hub of the fa 
mous Roman military highways of Gaul. and supplied it 
with water by means of an aqueduct that still stands. 

The Franks, who conquered Gaul, chose Metz as their 
capital, as did the mediaeval Dukes of Lorraine, who also 
made Nancy one of the most palatiai cities in Europe. 

Until 1870 Metz had never succumbed to an enemy and 
was therefore nicknamed la pucelle (The Maid), after Joan 
of Arc who was born close by, in Domremy. But around 
its famous oid turreted gates and 14 arched bridges raged 
the key battles of the Franco-Prussion war, and in 1870 
it tell. 

Because Metz, and «much of Lorraine, remained German 
until World War I, and because geographically Lorraine 
lies right next to Germany, the inhabitants of Lorraine are 
somewhat apart trom those of the rest of France. They 
speak German as well as French. They have a love ot 
independence from the French, and a respect for order 
discipline, and pomp from the Germans 

It is‘ precisely because they live so close to Germany 
that they are united in “un sens de Tennemi” (an awareness 
of the enemy) They are thus the most patriotic of French 
men, and the Cross of Lorraine, standard of their mediaeval 
dukes, has become the symbol of Free France. 


The Meuse 
In both World Wa: | and II the Germans came down the 
Meuse valley from the Ardennes forest to Belgium to 
Sedan. In 1914 they moved on through the rich agricultural 
flats unti] they came to Verdun. This is an ancient fortress 
town of vast underground barracks, which, because it is 


flanked on the east by the hills of the Meuse and on the 
west by the forested ridge of Argonne, became, with St. 
Mihiel, the center of resistance. 

Today, the Germans are trying to hold the fortress cities 
of the industrial Moselle Valley and the agricultural Meuse 
Valley as shields for the Rhine Valley and Belgium. In the 
past, in reverse, these cities served as shock absorbers for 
France’s crucial Marne Valley. 


The Marne 


[he Marne valley — the ancient province of Champagne 
— is decisive because it is one immense plain that slopes 
straight to Paris. Once the enemy breaks through Verdun 
and Sedan and gets onto this plain, there is no geographic 
obstacle to stop him, except the Marne River. 

The Marne cuts through slopes rich in iron ore and 
rolls onto the Champagne plain near the metal center of 
St. Dizier. Here it turns westward and plunges onto a broad, 
humid plain of alfalfa, rye, and oats, of poppies and bach- 
elor buttons, of potatoes and clover. This is known as 
Champagne Humide, or moist Champagne, a very fer- 
tile valley celebrated in the Middle Ages for its fairs. 

Leaving the Champagne Humide, the quiet Marne is 
cut by a canal that connects it with the Meuse, Moselle, 
and Rhine rivers. Here it pierces a bleak, sterile region 
called the Champagne Pouilleuse, or chalky Champagne. 
This area of scattered springs in the midst of white chalk 
flats had been patiently reclaimed into excellent sheep 
and dairy country by means of planting clumps of green 
pines. One of World War I’s worst blows was the destruc- 
tion, by the pounding of shells, of the tediously-fostered 
pine needle topsoil of the Champagne Pouilleuse. For some 


twenty years after 1918 this shell-shocked region, especially: 


around Chalons, was useless for farming, and in place of 
dairies there lay miles of desolate clay, acres of crosses, 
rows of stumps that once were trees, and piles of rubble 
that once were old villages. 


The Home of Famous Champagnes 


At Epernay the Marne waters France’s renowned home 
ot champagne. No beverage is real champagne unless it 
is made from three parts of the blue grapes grown between 
Reims and Epernay and one part of the white grapes grown 
between Epernay and Chalons. 

During the vendage (grape gathering), the grape clus- 
ters are carried by horse cart to huge winepresses, each 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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YOU CAN COME IN NOW 


By SAM BURGER, Aviation Editor 


Army Five-six-eight-zero to 
Mitchel Tower . . . over Coney 
Island at two thousand. . . . Es- 
timating Hempstead at fourteen- 

. . . request clearance to 
field and traffic. . . . Over. 

Army Five-six-eight-zero from 
Mitchel Tower you are 
cleared to enter traffic path at 
fifteen hundred . . . traffic is 
Navy Corsair landing on run- 
way one-three . . . you are num- 
ber two to land . . . wind South- 
east at one five . . . contact tow- 
er on base leg. . . . Over. 

Mitchel Tower from Army 
Five-six-eight-zero . Roger 

. all traffic received . . . wil- 
co tower on base leg. . . Five- 
six-eight-zero . . . out. 

Staff Sgt. Ralph Strom of 
Kenmore, N. Y., laid down the 
mike and walked over to me. 
“That’s all there is to it,” he 
grinned. 

“Whoa!” I said. “It may be 
clear to the senior operator of 
Mitchel Tower, but it sounds 
like double talk to me.” 

We were standing in the 
glassed-in tower high 
Mitchel Field, on Long Island, 
headquarters base for the First 
Air Force. Below us was the 
hangar line, usually called the 


above | 





ramp. On its broad concrete 
expanse were parked dozens of 
planes, ranging from squat, 
powerful Thunderbolts to 
mighty four-engined Flying 
Forts. Ordnancemen were work- 
ing on the top turret of a B-25. 
Two silver painted Liberators 
were warming up. The Navy 
Corsair swooped in for a land- 
ing. 

Sergeant Strom smiled. “It 
works this way. The tower is 
really the boss of the airport. 
With hundreds of aircraft tak- 
ing off and landing at Mitchel, 
someone has to control and di- 
rect traffic to split second sched- 
ule. That is our job in the tow- 
er. We control all traffic within 
a 8-mile radius, although we 
may receive calls from as far as 
15 to 20 miles away. 

“The tower chief must know 
the position and altitude of 
every aircraft within this radi- 
us. He must know which run- 
ways are in use every moment. 

“When Army 5680 called he 
gave us his position and his 
ETA (estimated time of arriv- 
al) which is 14:30 on our 24- 
hour clock, or 2:30 on a civil- 
ian clock. I gave him permission 
to enter the traffic pattern at 





SCENE IN MITCHEL TOWER. SGT. STROM AT RADIOPHONE. 
LIEUTENANT IN BACKGROUND I$ EXAMINING BISCUIT GUN. 








1500 teet, and told him what 
the traffic was on the field.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I remember 
you told him to use runway 
one-three. But I don’t under- 
stand how he can tell the way 
your runways are numbered.” 

Sergeant Strom explained. 
“Runway one-three really means 
30 degrees, which is the mag- 
netic compass bearing which 
the pilot must fly if he is to 
land on it. When he comes 
down to 1500 feet on his base 
leg, he will turn into that com- 
pass bearing for the final ap- 
proach. Runway one-three is 
the downwind runway at the 
moment.” 

“What is the base leg?” I 
asked. 

“It is the section of the field 
over which the pilot will be fly- 
ing just before he makes his 
final approach. Army Five-six- 
eight-zero should be calling any 
minute now. Holy Smoke!” 


Some Excitement 


I followed the  sergeant’s 
gaze. He was watching a Piper 
Cub taxi down the ramp -and 
turn for a take-off on runway 
one-three! The _ sergeant 
grabbed a large, electric search- 
light and aimed it at the Piper 
Cub. 

“This ‘biscuit gun’ will reach 
him,” said Sergeant Strom. “You 
can see its beam 8 to 10 miles 
even in daylight. I’m giving 
him the steady red _ beam, 
which means ‘stop where you 
are. Do not take off.’ Look, he’s 
got it! Now I will flash it on 
and off. That means ‘return to 
the line’.” 

The Piper Cub turned slowly 
and taxied back to the hangar 
line. Just then the loudspeaker 
blared out. 

Army Five-six-eight-zero call- 
ing Mitchel Tower . . . flying 
base leg at fifteen hundred . . 
request permission to land... . 
Over. 

Sergeant Strom picked up the 
radio telephone. 

Mitchel tower to Army Five- 
six-eight-zero . . . wind South- 
east one-two .. . you can come 
in now. . . . Over. 

Army Five-six-eight-zero. . . 
Roger. 
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What's a “Chinese 
landing”? 
Coming in with ONE 
WING LOW. 
° oO ° 
Next week: Who's a 
nursemaid? 











PLANE SPEAKING 





Each week, 400 planes® are 
being sold by the U. S. Govern- 
ment to buyers all over the 
United States. The Civil Aero- 


nautics Administration is in 
charge of sales. Their job is to 
sell 100,000 planes which have 
been used in training centers 
and civilian flying schools. 

The eight regional offices of 
the C.A.A. each sell an average 
of fifty planes a week. Every 
type of plane is included, fast 
and slow, large and_ small. 
Among these are about 6000 
trainers, mostly Pipers. 

Prices have been set by the 
Office of Price’ Administration, 
and range from $700 up to 
$10,000. 

oO * 8 

The Navy announces its own 
jet-propulsion fighter plane, 
nicknamed the Swish. The 
Swish resembles a shark with 
wings, and of course, has no 
propeller. Those who have seen 
the Swish in flight are aston- 
ished at its steep rate of climb 
and maneuverability. 




















Echoing the roar of guns and throb of tanks on distant battlefields, the hurrying song, 
of giant driver wheels rings without letup along the steel paths of America’s railroads, 
e The railroads are putting all their steam into a single purpose — that of 

making sure that American fighting men get the things they need 

to hasten war's end. ¢ The products of farm and factory 

must flow surely, steadily and swiftly to the far-flung ‘battle 

fronts. There must be plenty — ahead of time. e It is 

here the railroads serve. For about nine-tenths of 

everything the armed services require is 


carried by the rails. e Day after day, night 


after night, every railroad man is striving, __ \ 


every available wheel is turning, toward 
this goal — that there shall be no let- 
down in getting under way all the 


goods which victory needs. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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1. On December 16, 1773, 
Samuel Adams called a 
meeting to oppose the tax 
on tea which the British 
Parliament had levied. 















REFUSED TO MEET OUR COMMITTEE. 


GOVERNOR HUTCHINSON NAS | 
HE'S LEFT TOWN / 





AMUEL ADAMS was a man of the people, who knew how to arouse 

them to fight for independence against the British. In 1770 he helped 
organize a “committee of correspondence” in Boston to exchange news 
and encouragement with patriots in other colonies. 

A second cousin of John Adams, Samuel was born in Boston and was 
graduated from Harvard College in 1743. He entered business but gave 
most of his time to political affairs. In the Massachusetts Assembly, in his 
writings, and as a member of the Continental Congress, Adams stoutly 
resisted “taxation without representation.” 

When the Revolution ended he helped write the Massachusetts con- 
stitution and served one term as Governor. 





SAMUEL ADAMS (1722-1803) 


Spokesman for Freedom 





THIS MEETING CAN 
D0 NOTHING MORE 
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3. The British punished Boston by 
closing the port, but Adams’ com- 























2. Adams’ words were a signal for action. Colonists, dressed as 
Indians, boarded the ships late at night and threw 342 chests 
of tea into the harbor. 








mittee of correspondence spread 
the news throughout the colonies. 








4. The British tried to capture Adams and John Hancock at Lexington, 
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but they were warned by Paul Revere and William Dawes. 
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diate freedom from England, and he signed 
the Declaration of Independence in 1776. 




















— FFarmation Magic / 


ina NEW Keds Bulletin gs 
by Coach FRANK LEAHY = i 


4 


Tue mightiest formation in Football is the Fd 
T-Formation. What it is, how it works and ‘ 


why it is so successful are all in the newest 


Keds Sports Department Bulletin, written by 
Frank Leahy. ‘‘Football—The T-Formation” 
contains continuous photographs and dia- 
grams of the formation and each player’s 
maneuvers—the action that made the Notre 
Dame “T’’ such a potent winner on the 
gridiron last Football season. Chapter head- 
ings are: ‘““How to Play Center’’, “‘Quarter- 
back, Key to the ‘T’’’, ‘“‘Man in Motion”, 
“Halfback and Fullback’’, “Quarterback 
Strategy”’ and “Select T-Formation Plays’’. 
To get your free copy of Keds Sports De. 
partment Bulletin No. 8—‘‘Foot- 
ball—The T-Formation’’, fill in the 

coupon below. 


Stance of the quarterback Quarterback and center before the ball is passed Quarterback in position to feed the ball to a halfback 


REMEMBER “U.S.” KEDS? Remember how sure-footed you felt in Keds? Remember how flexible, 
light and “natural” they were? Remember the comfort of Keds’ shock-proof insoles and cool uppers? 
Right now—Keds are at war in footwear for our fighting men across the Atlantic and across the 
Pacific. But Keds—and the happiness they bring to active feet —will be back. What a day that will be! 


(paper aneneD anes esas eae 


KEDS SPORTS DEPARTMENT 


Bf = 29 AC6.u.s.PAT.OFF. © 1 1230 sixth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
ad bd 1 Please send me my copy, without charge, of Keds 
| Sports Deportment Bulletin No. 8, Football —The 


| T-Formation.’ 


THE SHOE OF CHAMPIONS Oth ecineahitibinlitattiageisieaedensaee 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue « Rockefeller Center * New York 20, N.Y. 
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seumne THATS TORS TS 
Meee LORR LAS 


Dura-Gloss is different. It's so radiant and full of life that you ‘seem to have 
jewels at your fingertips — and the gestures you make with your hands bring 
pretty compliments. The formula with which Dura-Gloss is made is unlike 
others, and thousands of discriminating women have adopted it with real affec. 
tion for its remarkable brilliance, the very satisfactory way it goes on, and its 
unusual wear. 10¢ at any cosmetic counter. 


Lorr Laboratories, Paterson, N. J. ° Founded by E. T. Reynolds. 
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“Tops, don't miss ““Worthwhile “So-so 








The Brewster sisters of Arsenic and 
Old Lace (Jean Adair,Josephine Hull). 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE. 
i“ (Warner Brog, Produced and 
directed by Frank Capra.) 
Brooklyn, that strangest of New York 
City’s boroughs, has long been the butt 
of national legends and jokes. It is the 
home of such Americanisms as The 
Dodgers (Dem Bums!) and William 
Bendix. It is the scene of such palaces 
of pleasure as Coney Island and Duffy’s 
Tavern. All of which goes to prove that 
anything can happen in Brooklyn. It 
is therefore a fitting scene for the Dirty 
Doings of Arsenic and Old Lace. 
Deep in the wilds of Brooklyn live 
the Brewsters. A pleasant, well-mean- 
ing lot, the Brewsters — or so it seems 
at first. As the film merrily unrolls, you 
discover that those nice maiden lady 
Brewsters are as given to mercy kill- 
ings as they are to good deeds. One of 
their brothers is crazy, but quite harm- 
less. The other—Jonathan—is also 
crazy, and anything but harmless. 
This may sound pretty gruesome, 
but it’s treated in such a light fan- 
tastic fashion that you'll find yourself 
laughing instead of shuddering. 


KISMET. (MGM). 

The faults of Kismet are legion. The 
thin story of a Moslem vagabond king 
gets snowed under by heavy-handed 
dialogue and clumsy intrigue. Except 
for Marlene Dietrich, the cast is mis- 
cast. Ronald Colman is too genteel to 
swashbuckle convincingly, and James 
Craig sounds more like an old cowhand 
than a Persian potentate. 
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SCIENCE 
Engineering 


GOT A PROBLEM? 


Step right up, folks, and see the 
greatest mathematical calculating ma- 
chine in the world! Got a problem? The 
Calculator will solve it for you. It will 
solve anything that has to do with fig- 
ures. It finished in 19 hours a problem 
that took four persons three weeks to do 
on ordinary office machines. 

It adds or subtracts in a third of a 
second, multiplies in six seconds, solves 
simultaneous linear algebraic equations, 
aud even stores the answers to puzzling 
computations so they can be used again 
on similar problems. 

By stopping automatically when it 
makes an error, it has revealed mistakes 
in some long-established formulae! 

This amazing new mathematical robot, 
located at Harvard University, is a 50- 
foot panel, a maze of knobs, counters, 
switches, and gears. It is controlled by 
500 miles of wire and three million elec- 
trical connections, You feed a problem 
into the Calculator by punching holes in 
a tape in.a coded sequence. The tape 
rolls over a drum, whose mechanical 
feelers pick up the message and close 
electrical circuits that begin the calcu- 
lating process. 

The Calculator’s inventor is Com- 
mander Howard H. Aiken, pre-war As- 
sociate Professor at Harvard. He took 
two years to develop the basic theory 
behind the machine. He has spent six 
years building his calculator, with as- 
sistance from the engineers of Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation. 
For the war’s duration, the Calculator 
is the exclusive property of the Navy. 





FURNACE FINIS 


The cry ot “Dad, have you stoked the 
furnace?” may be passé. Instead of a 
big, awkward furnace that needs to be 
stoked every day, our postwar homes 
may have a tiny 1/-foot heat box that 
needs no feeding at all. Anthracite In- 
dustries, Inc. have designed a steel 
pipe 18 inches long and six inches in 
diameter that heats four to eight rooms. 

It needs no chimney, just a vent to 
the outside, It has a small fire bed that 
produces 40 per cent more heat per 
unit of coal than present-day furnaces; 
a feeder that pushes coal in one end 
and ashes out the other; a water 
jacket; and a diminutive pump that 
circulates the hot water through the 
radiators in the house. 
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QUINK 
WITH SOLUX 
WILL HELP KEEP 

YOUR PEN 
TROUBLE-FREE 
ALL YEAR LONG/ 



















Amazing new ink © 
protects pens in 4 ways! 


You're back at school—using your pen more than ever. Make 
it last. It’s not easy to buy good new pens these days. 






















Fortunately, you can use a pen-protecting ink! It’s Parker 
Quink—the only ink containing solv-x. Solv-x is the special 
ingredient that actually cleans a pen as it writes—and ends 
clogging and gumming. It keeps a pen out of the repair 
shop! Start your pen off right this year with Quink. Seven 
permanent, 2 washable colors—all brilliant, smooth-flowing, 
fast-drying. Regular size, 25¢. School size, 15¢. The Parker 
Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin; Toronto, Canada. 








SOLV-X in every bottle of Quink 
protects pens 4 ways: 


1. Prevents metal corrosion and rub- 
ber rot caused by high-acid inks. 

2. Ends gumming and clogging. Gives 
quick starting, even flow. 

3. Dissolves and flushes away sedi- 
ment left by ordinary inks. 

4. Actually cleans your pen as it writes 

—keeps it out of the repair shop. 


Pirker \ 
Quin \\ 


FR | 


PARKER Quink 


Copr. 1044 by 
The Parker Pen 
Company 






































Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


ELLO again from Stand By! Re- 

member, this is your radio column. 
If you have questions of general inter- 
est on radio, send them to Gretta Baker, 
Scholastic, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Here is a round-up of network pro- 
grams for the fall: 

ALDRICH FAMILY — Henry and his 
gang are now heard Friday at 8 p.m. 
on Columbia. 

BARRYMORE, ETHEL — A new dra- 
matic series starring Miss Barrymore as 
“Miss Hattie” started Sunday, Septem- 
ber 17, at 3:30 p.m. on the Blue. 

BENNY, JACK — Benny returns to 
his old spot on NBC Sunday, October 
8. at 7 p.m. 

BRICE, FANNIE — “Baby Snooks”’ is 
now on Columbia Sunday at 6:30 p.m. 

CANTOR, EDDIE — Time to Smile 
returns to NBC Wednesday, September 
27, at 9 p.m. 

COLLEGE OF MUSICAL KNOWL- 
EDGE — Kay Kyser calls his class to 
order Wednesday, October 4. at 10 p.m. 
on NBC. 

CROSBY, BING —The Music Hall 

, opens for business Thursday, Novem- 
ber 2, at 9 p.m. on NBC. Bing has been 
overseas entertaining sérvice men. 

DOCTOR TALKS IT OVER —This 
is a new program featuring famous 
medical authorities. It starts Friday, 


October 6, at 10:30 p.m. on the Blue. 


DUFFY’S TAVERN — “Duffy ain't 
here” but Archie is—now on NBC 
Friday at 8:30 p.m. 

EMERY, BOB —- The popular MC of 
Rainbow House broadcasts at a new 
time — from 10:15 to 11 a.m. Saturday 
over Mutual. 

FIBBER McGEE AND MOLLY — Jim 
and Marian Jordan kid each other 
again, starting Tuesday, October 3, at 
9 30 p.m. on NBC. 

HUMAN ADVENTURE — This chal- 
lenging dramatic series of man’s great 
achievements continues on Mutual at 
4 p.m. Sunday. 

INFORMATION PLEASE — Radio’s 
tamous smarties hand out the facts 
Monday at 9:30 p.m. on NBC. 

LUX RADIO THEATER — This popu- 
lar dramatic show is back on Columbia 
Monday at 9 p.m. 

SMITH, KATE — The singer and her 
company take a new spot Sunday, Sep- 
tember 17. at 7 p.m. on Columbia. 

THOMPSON, DOROTHY — Begin- 
ning Sunday, September 24, at 8:15 
p.m. on the Blue, this outspoken com- 
mentator will again discuss world affairs. 

THOSE WE LOVE — One of radio’s 
best family stories returns to its old 
time Sunday, October 8, at 2 p.m. over 
NBC 

TOSCANINI, ARTURO — The great 
conductor will give sixteen concerts 
with the General Motors Symphony Or- 
chestra starting Sunday, October 29, 
at 5 p.m. on NBC. 

TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR — 
This well-known public forum, with 
George V. Denny, Jr., as moderator, is 
now sponsored by Readers Digest 
Thursday at 8:30 p.m. on the Blue Net- 
work. 





Ethel Barrymore plays ‘‘Miss Hattie” 
in a new dramatic program Sunday, 
at 3:30 p.m., on the Blue Network. 


VALLEE, RUDY — Ex-Coast Guards- 
man Vallee is back on the air with a 
brand new program Saturday at 8 p.m. 
or NBC, 

WARING, FRED —Waring and his 
Pennsylvanians have shifted to the 
Blue. Time is Thursday at 7 p.m. 

WYNN, ED — After a long absence, 
the “Fire Chief” is back on the air with 
a new show Happy Island Friday at 7 
p.m. on the Blue. 

(All times given are Eastern War Time.) 


R.S.V.P. 
Two Gls: “What street is this?” 
Cop on corner: “Lafayette.” 
G.Is: “We are here!” 


Good Ole Sunburn-Time 

DALLAS, Texas.—A post-office clerk 
had the answer when he received a 
card demanding an explanation tor his 
absence of a day from work. 

“Sunburned so badly | couldn't wear 
my pants,” he wrote on the card. 

It was accepted. 

Assmiated Press 
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HIGGINS 


THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD 
SINCE 1880 







INTERNATIONAL 
POPULARITY 


Such popularity is deserved. There’s 
no “dancing around” with Higgins 
American Drawing Inks. It goes 
where you want it and stays where 
you put it. We don’t claim that we 
mix brains into the ink and that 
drawings make themselves when 
you use Higgins. Many millions of 
bottles sold and International popu- 
larity is based on something and that 
something is in the bottle . . . the 

bottle with niccms on the label. 














Send for a Color Card 


HIGGS (Nb C0. ENG. op aii sinter navogiy, 5.) 
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A Tale of Three Rivers | 
(Concluded) 


capable of squeezing 2,000 bottles full 
at once. The first squeezed product — 
the cuvée — is sent in casks to the ship- 
per, whose name the champagne will 
eventually bear, and whose delicate 
task it is to make a perfect blend 


Art of Wine-Making 


The correct mixture of the wines was 
first discovered by Dom Perignon, cel- 
larer of a Benedictine monastery in the 
reign of Louis XIV. Every blend of “the 
singing wine”’—as the French call 
champagne — supposedly is “protected” 
by St. Vincent, patron of champagne, 
whose statuettes are carried aloft dur- 
ing the vendage. 

The blend is fermented in corked bat- 
tles (to keep the fermentation bubbles 
inside the bottle, unlike other wines) 
and these are stored 90 feet below 
ground in mammoth 28-acre cellars 
around Reims — the cathedral city in 
which French kings have been baptized 
and consecrated since the fifth century. 
The sediment of fermentation is collect- 
ed in the neck of the bottle, is frozen, 
and is removed without letting out any 
of the precious champagne bubbles. 


An Ancient Invasion Front 


It was on this champagne !and along 
the Marne that western Europe fought 
most of its battles against invaders. 
Here the Vandals were defeated in 264; 
Joan of Arc fought many of her cam- 
paigns; the French revolution was 
saved from Prussian destruction at the 
1792 Battle of Valmy; and Napoleon 
fought confederated Europe in 1814. 

Here the German Uhlans in 1914 
charged toward Paris. France’s General 
Joffre commandeered every taxi in the 
capital, piled reserve troops into them, 
sent them hurtling to the Marne, where 
the “taxicab army” stopped the Ger- 
mans cold, and for four years held them 
in bitter trench ‘warfare. 

Champagne was the hub of the 
American sector in 1917, where U. S. 
Marines and infantry fought through 
Belleau Wood and Chateau-Thierry 
and died in verminous dugouts beside 
the “gentle river Marne.” The Germans 
sought to follow the river to its Paris 
outskirts, but in July 1918 the Allies 
repulsed a final great German offensive 
and slugged the Boches (French name 
for the Germans) back across the Meuse 
and Moselle to the borders of Belgium 
and the Rhineland. Today history re- 
peats itself along the Three Ms of 
France. 
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Get over with this 
touchdown pass 
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Here’s my diagram of a favorite 
Wisconsin scoring play. Your quarter- 
back takes the ball and lateral passes to 
the fullback who fakes a wide run. The 
quarterback fakes a run block on the 
defensive back causing him to rush up 
fast on the outside to stop the fullback 
on the line of scrimmage. Your right 
end then slips into the vacated area and 
takes a running pass from the fullback. 

This play has been most productive 
for the Badgers because near the oppo- 
nents’ goal line the defense is congested 
and has a tendency to show fast in 
order to stop a run. In our 1942 game 
with Marquette we used this same pass 
for a touchdown that started us off toa 
fine victory and a great season. 
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LC Wheaties 














"Breakfast of 
Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


@ Here’s my advice to everybody who wants a nourishing, swell- 
tasting breakfast dish—the kind that athletes go for. Get next to 
Wheaties. From what I know about good training practice, those 
whole wheat flakes pack a supply of nourishment everybody can use 
in a good daily diet. That’s why I recommend Wheaties for steady 


duty at the training table and at the breakfast table all year around. 
“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
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PUBLIC ACCLAIM 
for his private life! ’ 


His romantic roistering 
story is being hailed 
as great entertain- 
ment all over the 
country! Don't 
miss it! 











MICHAEL O'SHEA 
ANNE SHIRLEY 
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GENE LOCKHART 


DAN DURYEA - STEPHANIE BACHELOR 
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A REPUBLIC PICTURE 





@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 
I. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Match items in the right hand col- 
umn with those in the left by inserting 
the proper number in the parentheses. 


1. A. A. Gromyko ( ) U. S. Under-sec- 


retary of State 
2. Donald Nelson () Nazi news com- 


‘ a . my mentator 
3. Edward Stetti- () U. S. 7th Army 
nius, Jr. 
commander 
4. Alexander Patch ( ) Soviet Ambassa- 
dor to U. S. 


5. Kurt Dittmar ( ) Gone to China 


ll. PREFACE TO PEACE 


In each statement, only one of the 
suggested answers is false. Underscore 
the two correct ones. 


1. The Dumbarton Oaks Conference 
consists of delegations from: (a) 
France; (b) Great Britain; (c) Russia. 

2. The Conference met to discuss: 
(a) world peace organization; (b) post- 
war boundary problems; (c) objectives 
proposed in the “Moscow Declaration” 
of 1943. 

3. Delegation leaders include: (a) 
A. A. Gromyko; (b) Dr. Wellington 
Koo; (c) Anthony Eden. 

4. Unofficial reports disclosed plans 
for: (a) an Assembly of the “Big Four”; 
(b) an international court of justice; 
(c) a general secretariat. 

5. Conference plans are to be sub- 
mitted to: (a) the U. S. Senate (b) 
the House of Representatives; (c) all 
members of the United Nations 


ill, PEACETIME GOODS 


Underscore the correct word or 
phrase. 

1. Big business favors reconversion 
of: (a) small companies first; (b) any 
company freed from war work; (c) all 
competing companies simultaneously. 

2. Acting Chairman Krug is a former 


| official of: (a) the TVA; (b) the FBI; 


(c) the State Department. 

3. The War Contracts Termination 
Bill provides for: (a) the control of 
cartels; (b) the abolition of monopo- 
lies; (c) the payment of government 
debts to companies ending war work 

4. The*Senate war surplus bill: (a) 
is backed by Administrator Clayton; 
(b) extends the RFC’s authority; (c) 
gives equal bidding rights to small and 
large businesses. 


5. The Kilgore Bill: (a) passed the 
Senate; (b) called for federal support 
ot state systems; (c) restricted unem- 
ployment benefits to $16 a week. 


IV. FIRST LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 


1. The League of Nations Covenant 
was a part of the peace treaties. 

2. Member nations of the League 
voted according to population. 

3. The Assembly had full power to 
change outworn treaties. , 

4. By 1939, only Great Britain and 
France were permanent Council mem- 
bers. 

5. The League could not take direct 
action to enforce its will. 

6. Japan and Italy were once per- 
manent members of the Council. 


V. SAMUEL ADAMS 


Write the correct answer in each 
space. 

1. Samuel Adams was a leader in 
fighting the tax on . 

2. He was a signer of the 
of oe 

3. To spread news among the colo- 





nies he set up of 
4. His capture by the British was 
prevented by ________ and 


5. He helped write the constitution 
of the state of 


@ READING SIGN POSTS 
PEACETIME GOODS 


Amidon, B., “Reconversion in War- 
time,” Survey Graphic, July, 1944. 

Warne, C. E., “What Can We Do 
With War Plants,” Current History, 
July, 1944. 

“A Dream of Reconversion,” Fortune, 
August, 1944. 


JOBS OF THE FUTURE 


Edlund, Mary and Sidney, Pick Your 
Job and Land It, Prentice Hall. 

Restless Americans, Pub. Aff. Pamph., 
No. 9, 1936. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Moselle (m6 zél) 

Meuse (mtz) 

Reims (radNs) 

Ploesti ( plo yésht) 
Constanta (k6n stan tsa) 
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DID YOU KNOW THAT 


The first person to swim the English 
Channel was Capt. Matthew Webb ot 
England in 1875. The feat has been ac- 
complished only 24 times since then, 
ten of them by women. But a fellow 
named John Sigmund once swam non- 
stop down the Mississippi, 292 miles. 
in less than 90 hours! 

Basketball draws more spectators 
than any other sport. About 90,000, 
000 see games during a normal year. 
From a gate receipt standpoint, how- 
ever, the palm goes to football. Grid 
fans pay about $67,000,000 a year to 
see their favorite teams. 

Highest salary earned in sports was 
the $990,445.54 which Gene Tunney 


collected in 1927 for winning a ten-~ 


round decision over Jack Dempsey. 
That night Gene made $33,014.54 a 
minute! 

Over a five-year span, starting in 
1901, “Hurry. Up” Yost’s Michigan 
football teams won 55 games, tied one 
and lost one. The defeat? A Chicago 


player trapped a Wolverine halfback 
for a safety and a 2-0 final -score. 

What would you guess America 
spends on sports every year? No 
you're not even close. It’s a tidy $4,- 
000,000,000. And guess who spends 
the most? It’s our fishermen. They 
spend $1,200,000,000 a year. 

A punch can travel faster than a ten- 
nis or golf ball. Here are the human 
speed records: 

Golf ball, 
Gene Sarazen. 

Tennis ball, 118 miles an hour, by 
Bill Tilden. 

Pitching baseball, about 127 miles an 
hou 

Punghing, 135 miles an hour by Jack 
Dempsey. Joe Louis is next with 127 

Running, best time 100 yards in 9.4 s. 
if maintained would average close to 
20 miles an hour. 

Curtis L. Hill of Dayton, Ohio, once 
shot an arrow into the air, and it landed 
614 yards. 6 inches away — which is 
still the world’s record 

The auto racing record for a mile is 
held by John Cobb with a speed of 
868.9 miles per hour It wasn’t made 
or an “A” card, either. 

The first known parachute jump was 
made by a Chinese—the Emperor Shun. 


120 miles an hour, by 





The year? This is hard tu swallow—2300 
B.C.! And the Emperor lived to tell 
about it, too. 

Horseshoe pitching was started at 
approximately the same time that the 
Greeks began to shoe their steeds—or 
about 200 B.C, 

The game of checkers traces its an- 
cestry back at least 4,000 years, all 
tle way back to the’ Pharoahs. 

Bull fighting did not originate in 
Spain, but in Crete under Julius Caesar. 

At one time golf was banned by the 
Scottish kings, but restrictions were 
automatically lifted when a certain 
king was caught playing on the sly 
the very game he had banned. 

The first soccer ball was—a human 
skull! A few years after the Danes va- 
cated England, which they occupied 
from about 1016 to 1042, a group of 
English laborers dug up the skull of a 
Dane. They kicked at it to show their 
feelings. And that was how soccer was 
born. 


(All these facts appear in Frank G 
Menke’s wonderful new book, The Ency- 
clopedia of Sorts. The book contains the 
histories and outstanding records of every 
sport under the sun - moon. too. A. S&S. 
Barnes & Co., publishers. ) 
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».-0r a way to relax in camp 


To soldiers in camp, from the Gulf Coast to the north woods, 
Coca-Cola is a reminder of what they left behind. On “Company 
Street” as on Main Street, Coca-Cola stands for the pause that 


Have a “Coke” = Soldier, refresh yourself 






an i 


refreshes. Ice-cold Coca-Cola in your icebox at home is a symbol 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


the global 
high-sign 
“Coke”=Coca-Cola 
It’s naturel for names 

















THEY SAY.. 


SIX FEET UNDER. Hitler’s objection 
to the underground is that they want to 
make him a part of it. 

—Walter Winchell, in his column 
@ -e * 

RIBBING RIBBENTROP. My recep- 
tion by Ribbentrop was in some ways 
the most astonishing experience of my 





entire mission. Backed by Herr Schmidt, 
the well-known official interpreter, he 
received me at the door of his office, 
without even the semblance of a smile, 
and without even a word of greeting. 
After a moment’s pause, I spoke a few 
words in English, since I knew that he 
spoke English fluently. In addition to 
his brief service in London as Ambas- 
sador, he had spent several years in 
England as a wine salesman. . Rib- 
bentrop looked at me icily and ‘barked 
at Doctor Schmidt the German word, 
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Ist PRIZE 

2nd PRIZE 

eee SOO 
4th PRIZE 


- $25 War Bond 

$15 in War Stamps 

P $10 in War Stamps 

15 Prizes of $1 in War Stamps 


\ 
Wass 


100 Honorable Mentions: 1-lb. packages of Planters Peanuts 


FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive new 2-color poster, 
Playing Fitness is Fighting Fitness’’—suitable for framing. II 
lustrated with action photographs from Planters advertisements 


FIND 10 MISTAKES IN THIS PICTURE 


Ouy 


ty 


There 


- Marpe 





Read These Rules Carefully 


l Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
. compete. 
2. : Study the scene above and list on a sheet 


of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, totaling 15 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts. 


- § Each contestant may submit more than 

one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut 
with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile 
of the label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. 
On top of page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress, city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or 
picture securely to your entry. 





4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

Rm. 2408, 220 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 2, 
1945. No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 
and whose slogans are considered most accurate 
and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 
Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Senior Scholastic, World Week and 
Junior Scholastic, February 5, 1945 issues. In 
the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize 
identical with that tied for will be awarded each 


tying contestant. 








“Interpret.” He then sat down. The 
Minister turned to me and asked me in 
German whether I had had a comfort- 
able journey. I turned to Doctor 
Schmidt and said in English that I had 
now lost all facility in speaking German 
and to be good enough to interpret my 
reply to the Minister. 
—Former Under-Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles, in The Time for Decision 
© sd e 
BIPARTISAN NONPARTISANSHIP. 
The good men in both parties will get 
the support of the Bo’s. The bad ones 
will get the bum’s rush, 
—Jeff Davis, hobo king, 
at the Hoboes’ National Caucus 
* e 
THE WORM TURNS. The fighting in 
France today reminds me of 1940 ex- 
cept that it goes in the opposite direc- 
tion. 
—Lieut. Gen. Kurt Dittmar, 
German radio commentator 
ee e e 
ON THE ONE HAND. The Allies must 
remain [in Italy] as an educational 
guiding force to see that Italy’s election 
is carried out properly. They would be 
doing Italy a great disfavor by packing 
up and moving out on armistice day. 
—Lieut. Col. Charles Poletti, 
Allied Regional Commissioner for Rome area, 
in New York Times 
ae e * 


ON THE OTHER HAND. Since the 
arrival of the Allies our country has 
had the precious gift of a return to 
respect for individual liberty of thought, 
speech and association, but, at the 
same time, it has lost all independence 
in its social, economic, and financial 
life. 


—Ricostruzione, 
organ of the Italian Democratic Labor Party 


GOOD NEIGHBOR? Argentina, un- 
der the iron hand of the dictatorship, 
is being transferred into an aggressive 
Fascist state just as the European Fas- 
cist states are being defeated and de- 
stroyed. This would be a preposterous 
enterprise, in view of the military weak- 
ness of the Argentine, were it not for 
the fact that the Nazis and Fascists in 
Europe intend to go underground . . 
South America below the River Plate 
would provide a useful place of refuge 
and a base of recovery for European 
Nazis and Fascists . . . They [Argentine 
leaders] are preparing for total war 
within the Atlantic community, and 
specifically against weaker neighbors in 
South America. 


Walter Lippmann, 
in the New York Herald Tribune 


* = @ 
HISTORIC PARALLEL. Montgom- 
ery’s group of armies in the north [of 
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France] has the role of the army of the 
Potomac; General Patch, coming up 
from the south, is playing Sherman, and 
the Massif Central [central mountain 
area] of France represents the Appala- 
chians. . . . Just as the sources of supply 
and reinforcement for Lee’s army were 
cut off in the spring of 1865, when 
Sherman reached the uplands of North 
Carolina, so the German forces in Flan- 
ders and Belgium would be doomed if 
Patch reached Metz before their escape. 
—Editorial in The New Republic 
* & e 


“GAY” PAREE. Paris is gay, but 
Paris is sad. Now we have time to think 
of the thousands who have been ar- 
rested and the hundreds who have been 
executed just for being patriotic French- 
men. 

—A French underground journalist 












The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
KEEP TABS ON YOUR TIN... 
TURN ALL OF IT IN 








KEEP TABS ON YOUR FILES, TOO 


Demoonw 
INDEX TABS 


At Stationery Departments Everywhere 














Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10ce! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources, Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25c or more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only !0¢ to serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York. 





LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 
ALSO Adeedatead! ee 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 416, Little Rock, Ark. 












A beautiful ten title pin for staff, % 
iournalism class or press club. Illus- =~ |! 
tes typesetting machine and opera- 
tor. Black enamel and silver or gold 
Plate. Send for circular. 
Commercial Award Pin Company 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, lil. 











Cut Version 


“What,” asked a visitor to the edi- 
tor’s office, “is that blue pencil for?” 

“Well,” came the answer, “to make 
a long story short, to maké a long story 
short.” 


Printer’s Ink 
Microphobia 


Two microbes sat on a pantry shelf 
And watched with expressions pained 
The Milkmaid’s stunts 

And they both said at once 


“Our relations are getting strained.” 
Southwest (Minneapolis. Minn.) Arrow 
° 


Military Intelligence 


Sergeant: “See the blonde over there? 
She irks me.” 
Corporal: “Nice irk if you can get it.” 


They‘d Better Be! 


Two U. S. soldiers, sight-seeing in 
London, were walking down Whitehall. 
They wanted to see the War Office but 
didn’t know on which side of the street 
to look. They hailed a passing Tommy 
and asked: “Which side is the War 
Office on?” 

The Tommy thought a moment and 
replied: “Blimey! Ours, I think!” 


Order of the Bath 


Science Teacher: “What happens 
when a body is immersed in water?” 
Susie Q.: “The telephone rings.” 


Central News, St. Michael's H. S., Chicago, Ill. 


The Perfect Boy 


Does all his home work 
Does not cut classes 
Does not come home late 
Does not care for girls — 


Does not exist. 
Arsenal Cannon, Arsenal Tech. H. 8.. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Disqualified 
Voter: “I wouldn't vote for you if you 
were Saint Peter himself.” 
Candidate: “If I were Saint Peter, 
you couldn’t vote for me. You wouldn’t 
be in my district.” 


Beefin’ 


Farmer Jones: “I gof a freak on my 
farm — a two-legged calf.” 
Farmer Smith: “Yeh, he came to call 
on my daughter last night.” 
Classmate 


Definition 


Bob Hope: “Know what a gob is? 
A gob’s a wolf in ship’s clothing.” 
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The sage of Old Attica 
went even further when 


he added: 


a 


IGNORANCE.” 


This stressing of the im- 
portance of education has 
prevailed through the in- 
tervening centuries with 


. . . and only one evil— 


men and 


to 


the earnest 

women who have dedi- 
cated their efforts 
teaching. 


It also is a cogent sugges- 
tion to fathers that they 
take necessary steps to 
assure their children ade- 
quate learning facilities. 


Ask the Prudential man 


how 


life 


insurance en- 


dowments can serve that 
purpose. 





She PRuDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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In st ir-Spangled Red-White-and-Blue Boxes 


eal 
493,” 
SON” 


World War Il plane§ that are constantly on front pages F 
» of newspapers everywhere. These SF Kits contain full-  « ym 7 
*\ size drawings, all printed-out curved wood parts, all 


World’s finest line of authentic 34“ built- 
up flying scale models used by men in 
the air forces—the ‘‘Air-istocrats’ of 
model airplane construction Kits—tops 
in authentically-engineered, super-de- 

tailed designs. This Group is composed of models of 105" DeHavilland SF145 $4. 50 

























cut strips, tissue, prop material, insignia, wheels, 30%” Republic P-47 
cements, colored dopes, and many other items. iphunderbolt”, Kit SF81... p4.O0O 












Lockheed ‘‘HUD- 


38%,” Lockheed P-38 2414” Messerschmitt@@ ¢ 
3omber, Kit Do $7.5 “LIGHTNING”, Kit SF85 00 ME-109, Kit SF74. ‘$3.00 








for C-D Kits and 


Catalog checked below. Please rush. 
( )SF74—$3.00 ( )SF10S—3.50 ( ) T105—1.50 
( )SF77— 3.00 ( )SF145—4.50 | )}E5018— -50 
( )SF79— 3.50 ( )T73— 1.50 ( )ESOI9— 1.00 
{ )SF81— 4.00 ( )T74— 1.50 ( }ESO22— 3.50 
( )SF82— 3.00 ( )T76— 1.50 ( )GPLSO21—3.50 
( )SF8S— 4.00 ( )T77— 1.50 ( )GPLSO23—1.00 
( )SF86— 3.00 ( )T78— 1.50 ( )GPSO0G— 2.50 
( )SF93— 4.00 ( )T8S— 1.50 ( )}GPS017— 4.50 
( )SF9S— 7.50 ( )T91— 1.50 ( }UA300— 1.00 
( )SF97— 3.50 ( )T99— 1.50 ( )Catalog Sc 
( )T94— 1.50 
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(Please print name and address plainly) 


Cleveland Tether 
**Streak’’ Kit 


$3.50 





Hawker 
Kit T99 
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SEE YOUR DEALER FIRST 


If he can’t supply you, send coupon with check or 
m. 0., direct (cash at own risk). Add 15c packing- g 


postage charge to all orders. Minimum order, $1.00. 8 


Be Sure to Build These Special Cavett Models 


Cleveland ‘Super For- “$1 00 e ~ Y ae Senior Gas 
, : del Kit 
tress’’ Kit, UA200 < av 5017..$4.50 
Playboy Junior Gas 
Model Kit 
GP 5006.. 2.50 
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e 3-Fo Mleveland Judustrial /NGLHANG Mode Group Kets * 
Developed primarily for school training of Theory—Design—Construction which they are designed. “T’’ Kits contain full size drawings, all printed 
—Flight, this group is composed of famous World War II models de- out curved parts, all cut strips, tissue, prop material, insignia, wheels, 
si ned to 3-foot wingspan. All are authentic, but with less detail than the wood and tissue cement, and many other items. Each a real value. The 


ASTER” models—and are unusually realistic for the standard size to Piper Cub may be rubber or gas powered, free flight or line controlled. 





CLEVELAND GLIDERS 
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YPHOON” Westland ‘“WHIRL- Curtiss “WAR- 
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Lockheed P-38 
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‘ : : : 84 in. Cleveland Super 
Bell P-39 “ATRA- Condor Kit E5019»... 1.00 
COBRA", Kit T76 ....... $1 50 North American ‘‘MUS- a $ . 
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CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. | ‘sine‘rons he"ctter Be 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Quality Model Aircraft—Since 1919 Many other LE my Write 
4508D78i iorain Ave. * Cleveland 2, Ohio, U.S.A. | °°O oo - °° °°: 

















When You Build CLEVELAND MODELS You're B 
Instructors, Cadels-in-Tnaining and Mechanics in the Air Forces Build 
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issues by 
leaders. 


outstanding national 





10:00-10:30 p.m. The First Line, CBS. 
Dramatic presentation of naval 
exploits. 


10:30-11:00 p.m. The March of Time, 
NBC, 

News in the making, with signi- 

ficant details of background events. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Music of the 
New World, NBC. 

Series presenting the relationship 
of music to ways of living among 
peoples of the Americas. During 
September and October programs 
will originate in Canada. Program 
for Sept. 14 is titled “Concert 
Music” with remainder of fp¥o- 
grams to feature “Canadian Music 
in Wartime.” 





FRIDAY 











9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — This Living World, CBS. 

Dramatizations of questions of 
public interest, with a group of stu- 
dents discussing each topic after 

the dramatization. Programs will re- 

late to war and postwar problems, 
international and domestic. Oct. 13, 
Allied for Victory — United Nations’ 
Future; Oct. 20, Races and Peoples 

— Tensions at Home and Abroad; 
Oct. 27, Uncle Sam in the Pacific. 


8:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportu- 
nity, MBS. 
Dramatic presentation of the life 
stories of some of America’s out- 
standing young men. 





SATURDAY 








10:00-10:30 a.m. Youth on Parade, CBS. 
Music, patriotic drama and news 
on youth’s role in the war. 


1:30-1:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC. 
Drama of an American family in 
war time, presented in cooperation 
with the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 


1:30-2:00 p.m. Columbia’s Country 
Journal, CBS. 

Weekly “Radio newspaper” and 
delineator of the activities, prob- 
lems, home life, opinions of Amer- 
ican farm families; farm legislation 
discussed by experts from Wash- 
ington. Monthly reports from Lon- 
don. 


1:30-2:00 p.m. Report to the Nation, 
CBS. 

Up-to-the-minute news-drama, 
presenting interviews and reports 
by newsmen and special guests, 
highlighting the latest events 

throughout the world. 


2:15-2:30 p.m. Adventures in Science, 
CBS. 
Interviews with scientists by Wat- 
son Davis, Director, Science Serv- 
ice. 


2:30-3:00 p.m. Calling Pan America, 
CBS. 

Musica! series trom various Latin 
American capitals, presenting songs 
and folklore characteristic of each 
country’s culture. 


5:00-5:30 p.m. Your America, NBC, 
Story dramas by Leo Kopp of 


American development, past and 
present; talks by midwestern gov- 


ernors. 


5:30-6:00 p.m. Story Behind the Head- 
lines, NBC. 
Caesar Saerchinger, presented un- 
der the auspices of the American 
Historical Association. 


7:00-7:30 p.m. They Call Me Joe, NBC. 

Dramas based on influences of 

various culture groups on the de- 
velopment of America 








EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


offered by PRT IN a aout 












1841 BROADWAY 


Authenticity of Subject Matter Assured 


Because the authenticity of all material presented is safe- 
guarded by the collaboration of outstanding educational 
authorities and subject-matter specialists, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films offer educators the most authentic’ class- 
room film library ever produced to meet the demands of the 
school curriculum. : 


Correct Film Selection Assured .. . 


To help you properly select Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
for your school system, we prepare, without obligation, an 
Integration Study after duly analyzing your school syllabi or 
courses of instruction. With this individualized Integration 
Study before you, you can systematically build an Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Film Library to fit your courses of in- 
struction. 


Proper Film’ Utilization Assured . . . 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are introduced into 
your school system, our Film Utilization Service at once plays 
an important role. Highly trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instructional problems, explain 
the techniques of using Encyclopaedia Britannica Films as 
an instrument for dynamic classroom instruction. 


Write for descriptive booklet without obligation 





Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching Films (formerly Eastman) 
NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 



































CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRACY — 
The story of 110,000 people of Japa- 
nese descent who were’ evacuated from 
the Pacific coast by the Army in 1942 
and subsequently transferred to relo- 
cation centers. The readjustment of 22,- 
000 of these peoples in new commu- 
nities and in the normal stream of life 
is indeed a challenge to democracy. 
One and a half reels, sound, available 
free through Office of War Information, 
Washington, D. C., or from local OWI 
distributor. 

CHERBOURG — Montgomery, Eisen- 














TOPPER 








with CARY GRANT, ROLAND YOUNG, 
CONSTANCE BENNETT, ALAN MOWBRAY 


TOPPER is one of Thorne Smith's funniest! This 
16mm. Sound Feature with its galaxy of stars is 
@ merry picture from start to finish. 9 Reels. 


Spot Booking $17.50 Series Booking $15.00 


OUR BLESSED LADY 


(Cathedral of Notre Dame) 





, 
rejoicing to see Paris free again. She 
has watched the destiny of France. 
A noble and inspiring film thot traces 
the history of the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame during the past six centuries. 
Shows the innermost recesses and 
treasures of this famous structure 
lémm. Sound. 6 Reels. Rental Basis 











NOTE: In view of the acute print shortage, we 

suggest early bookings to assure your receiving 

the pictures you want. 

Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment 

and Educational Subjects available for 
rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St. Dept. HS-18 New York 19 


19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif 
302%. So. Harwood S?., Dallas 1, Texas 











NEW 16mm FILMS 


hower and De Gaulle in Normandy. 
Supplies steam on to the organized 
beachheads. British troops push south- 
east, bomb Le Havre. U. S. troops un- 
der Bradley attack and take Monte- 
bourg and Cherbourg. Bombing street 
fighting, capture of Nazi prisoners — 
and a German “toy tank!” One reel 
sound, sale or rental, British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

COMMUNITY CANNING — Two reel, 
sound film showing how and when to 
pick vegetables; how to inspect and 
prepare the cans; how to cool, dry and 
store the cans. The important princi- 
ples of canning are thoroughly ex- 
plained. For sale or rental from Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, 84 Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, II. 


CORSICA — Dramatic picturization 
of the Allies landing in Corsica, com- 
ing to the aid of the islanders. Histori- 
cal significance of the leading cities is 
outlined, with intimate glimpses of the 
habits and customs of the native peo- 
ple. One reel, sound, available free, 
from Office of War Information, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from local OWI dis- 
tributor. 

D-DAY — Newsreel film on the inva- 
sion of France. Allied air power “soften- 
ing up” the coast — the great convoy on 
its way — landings on the beachheads. 
Commentator, NBC’s Clyde Kittel. One 
reel, sound, for sale or rental, British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y- 

DON’T CHANGE YOUR JOB — This 
feature picture on 16 mm. film is now 
available from Walter O. Gutlohn, 25 
West 45th Street, New York City, for a 
small rental fee. An interesting view of 
how the American home front is doing 
its part from steel mill to shipyard, with 
a musical background of a song dedi- 
cated to keeping our men and women 
on their jobs. 

FOOD AND MAGIC — One reel sound 
film dealing with food waste. It shows 
that two million loaves of bread are lost 
weekly in the country’s kitchens and 
that the amount of food wasted in 1943 
would have supplied our armed forces 
through 1944 without taking any con- 
sumed on the home front into account. 
Free, from Office of War Information, 
Washington, D. C., or from local OWI 
distributor 

FRONTIERS OF THE FUTURE —A 
film showing that peacetime opportuni- 
ties still abound in this land as indus- 
trial science continues to create new 
possibilities, new industries and new 
jobs. One reel, sound, free loan from 








Department of Public Relations, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, 1775 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y. 


GLOBAL AIR ROUTES — The prob- 
lems of postwar air control and the 
need for an international air code if 
rivalry between great powers is to be 
prevented are graphically presented in 
this 16 mm. sound film. A new type of 
animated air map is used to follow the 
routes travelled by war-trained pilots 
of the United Nations. For sale or 
rental from National Film Board of 
Canada, 84 East Randolph Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

HOW TO DRAW CARTOONS —A 
complete course in “Match Stick” car- 
tooning is offered in this series, includ- 
ing the following films: “Figures” (2 
reels); “Heads and Expressions” (2 
reels); “Animals” (2 reels); “Action” 
(1 reel); “Hands, Feet, Clothing and 
Drapes” (2 reels); “Composition and 
Story” (1 reel). Study guides are avail- 
able with the films which can be ob- 
tained in 16 mm. sound and silent and 
in film strips. For rental or sale from 
Walter O, Gutlohn, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, N_ Y. 

KING COTTON — The many new in- 
dustrial uses for cotton are bringing 
this product back to its place in the 
sun, The development of the cotton gin 
from Eli Whitney’s first crude model to 
the gigantic modern gin of today is 
traced. Description of the many uses of 
cotton fibres today. Two reels, sound, 
free loan from Department of Public 
Relations, General Motors Corporation, 
1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

MAGIC IN THE AIR — An explana- 
tion of the basic principles of television, 
taking the audience behind the scenes 
of television studios at Radio City and 
showing the construction of the sender 
and the receiver. Animated diagrams 
help clarify the basic principles of the 
process. One reel, sound, free loan from 
Department of Public Relations, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, 1775 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y. 

THE NEGRO SOLDIER — An excel- 
lent film, leading to understanding of 
the vital role of the Negro in our de- 
mocracy. The contribution of the Negro 
from the* foundations of our nation to 
his role in the present war. Four reels, 
sound, free from Office of War Infor- 
mation, Washington, D. C., or from 
local OWI distributor. 

ORIGIN OF MATHEMATICS ~— Evo- 
lution of mathematical symbols and 
processes employed by succession of 
ancient peoples — cave dwellers, Egyp- 
tians, Babylonians, Greeks, Romans, 
Arabs, Indians. One reel, sound, for 
sale or rental from Bell & Howell, 1801- 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 
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Scene from the first Picture Story 
“China's Home Front" 











THREE OF THE EIGHT SUBJECTS 


“China’s Home Front"’—vividly presents the agriculture, 
commerce, industry and home life of our courageous far- 
eastern ally. To be released in October. 


“Miracle of Moscow"—presents the inside story of the 
organization that has given the Soviet armies their morale 
and tremendous driving power. To be released in November. 


**Glass"’—(in glorious technicolor)—portrays the history of 
glass-making from the earliest days. Release date to be 
announced later. 


“SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUC 
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CORONET § 


“PICTURE STORY” 


SLIDEFILMS 


8 SLIDEFILMS (ites: 200 icures) $2 


The non-profit visual aid service offered by Coronet 
Magazine last year received such enthusiastic ac- 
claim that it will be continued through the coming 
school year. 



















This service makes available, on slidefilms and in 
reprints, selected subjects from the “Picture Story” 
section of Coronet Magazine—ideal for schools, @ 
clubs and churches. 


The slidefilms, produced by the Society for Visual q 
Education, Inc., can be shown with any standard F 
35 mm slidefilm projector. (S. V. E. Projectors are ~ 9 
again available.) Titles of three of the eight subjects 
are given below. Succeeding subjects will be an- 
nounced later. The eight slidefilms will cost only 
$2.00. Reprints of the “Picture Story’ cost 1c each 
with a minimum order of 25. 


ORDER CORONET VISUAL AIDS NOW! 


i SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc., Dept. 9-18$ 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Quantity Please enter our order for the following: 





------ Subscriptions for the 8 Coroner slidefilms @ $2.00 for the 
entire series. 
ee Copies of the Coronet Picture Story Reprints each month, 
ctober, 1944, through May, 1945, @ 1c a copy (minimum 
order of 25 copies per month). 
(_] Please send Free Circular on the new CORONET Visual Aid Service: 
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Kodachromes for Classrooms 

Colorful aids for classroom study of 
the United States, Canada, Hawaii and 
Latin America are found in the 1,328 
Kodachrome slides available from the 
Kime Kolor Pictures, 1823 East Mo- 
rada Place, Altadena, California. The 
2 x 2 inch slides project beautiful and 
historic spots on your screen, as well as 
presenting an insight into the lives of 
the many peoples of the Americas. A 
written manual based on research is 
provided with each group of slides. 
Additional information concerning in 
spection sets and policies available from 
Kime Kolor Pictures. 


Professional Training in Radio 
The National Broadcasting Company 
is now cooperating with the Board of 
Education of the City of New York in 
developing the use of radio as an edu- 
cational medium. The plan is designed 
to experiment with the use of existing 
educational broadcasts by students and 
the creation of additional special radio 
programs supplementing classroom 
work, plus creation of appurtenances 








Let Your 
Pupils Watch 
“Democracy 

in 

Action” 
-—— with 


AMERICA VOTES 
- 1944 - 


32-pages of complete information on the 
1944 presidential election—illustrated with 
maps, charts and photos. 

Unbiased, informative—designed for closses 
in: 





History Problems of Democracy 
Economics Political Science 
Civics Sociology 


ONLY 10c 


in orders of 
10 or more 


Order copies for your 
classes today! 


25¢ per single copy. 





Use this coupon to order your copies! 
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SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP TE 9-18-44 
A Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 

220 East 42nd St. 

New York 17, New York 


Please send me _. copies of America 
Votes-1944, a non-partisan handbook of the 


1944 election. 
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Help Your Students Assume 
Their Responsibilities as Future Citizens. 

















News from the Audio-Visual Field 


tor specially talented students to ob- 
tain professional training in the funda- 
mentals of radio broadcasting. Brook- 
lyn Technical High School will be the 
proving ground with complete facili- 
ties of FM non-commercial educational 
station WNYC available for class use. 


° ° co 


Analyzing Program Preferences 
A report by Harrison B. Summers, 
Manager of Public Service, the Blue 
Network, to the Federal Radio Educa- 
tion Committee, explains in some detail 
the several factors which account for 
the rise and decline of radio programs 
in the public favor, and shows how 
these factors are taken into considera- 
tion in planning future radio program 
offerings. Present trends in program 
pieferences are analyzed to illustrate 
tLe operation of these several factors 
and to provide a basis for predicting 
program trends after the war. Copies 
may be had upon request to the Fed- 
eral Radio Education Committee, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Equipment Boom Anticipated 

To assist both the manufacturers 
building and offering radio and sound 
equipment for schools and the school 
officials buying it, the U. S. Office of 
Education sponsored a conference dur- 
ing the summer on “Radio Equipment 
for School and College Use.” Current 
estimates indicate that schools, colleges, 
and universities will purchase, within 
a few years after the close of the war, 
radio and central sound equipment 
valued in excess of $20,000,000. Re- 
sults of the meeting are being placed 
before the Radio Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education for postwar planning. 


G.I. Joe Likes His Movies 

Figures released recently by the War 
Department reveal that during 1943, 
the Army Overseas Film Service, 
through 19 Exchanges, gave over 1400 
shows nightly -—369 features, 556 
shorts, 520 newsreels. Of the features, 
10% were war films, 18% had was 
background, 72% made no reference to 
war. (At home, newsreels were 89% 


war. ) 
o a. - 


Results of Visual Learning Guides 

“An experimental study of the use 
of Visual Learning Guides with ap- 
proximately 1,000 navy trainees re- 
vealed 26% better results when the 
Visual Learning Guides were used than 
when the films were used without 





them,” Dr. Don C. Rogers, assistant 


superintendent of Chicago Public 
Schools, recently declared in a speech 
at the Second Visual Education Insti- 
tute of the University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Rogers explained to the group ot 
leading authorities on visual education 
that one of the principal difficulties in 
the use of educational sound films in 
the classroom is the idea in students’ 
minds that movies are merely enter- 
tainment. “The particular virtues of Vis- 
ual Learning Guides,” Dr. Rogers 
said, “are: they develop a program of 
purposeful showing of sound films — 
not to general groups but strictly for 
classroom learning — and they motivate 
the teacher and student toward more 
than one showing of the sound film.” 

In the two years since the Visual 
Learning Guides were first used in 
schools and colleges, war worker train 
ing courses and classes for military per- 
sonnel, they have received the approval 
and recommendation of prominent 
leaders in the visual education field. 
The guides are printed as four-page 
folders, presenting introductory mate- 
rial for the film and providing a test 
of 50 objective questions on facts 
gained from the film. 

Another recent recommendation tor 
increased use of training guides with 
scund films came from Walter Adams 
in his provocative and challenging ar- 
ticle, “Can Our Schools Teach the 
G. I. Way?” in Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Mr. Adams laid stress on the 
speedy and efficient training of G. Ls 
through advanced use of visual aids. 
He states that the training guides util- 
ized by the military courses have done 
a great deal in increased understand- 
ing and retention of facts. 

A summary of the Second Visual 
Education Institute of the University 
of Wisconsin is available for $1.25 
from W. A. Wittich, Madison Public 
Schools, 351 West Wilson Street, Madi- 
son 3, Wisconsin. 


° - Y 
Training in Film Work 


Professional training for men and 
women in‘all branches of documentary 
film work, to prepare for the postwar 
demand for documentary films, will be 
given at the Institute of Film Tech- 
niques at the Evening Session of the 
College of the City of New York. Reg- 
istration will take place at the office, 
139th Street and Convent Avenue, 
Sept. 11 through 15, and Sept. 20, 21, 
22 and 25. The curriculum lists five 
courses: “Fundamentals of Film Pro- 
duction,” “The Experimental Studio,” 
“Advanced Workshop,” “Motion Picture 
Photography,” and “Motion Picture 
Editing.” 
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(Concluded from page 5-T) 


America in International Affairs; Sci- 
ence — Biological and Physical; Litera- 
ture — American Life and Ideals in Lit- 
erature Readings; Form and Function 
of Art in Society; Music in Relation to 
Human Experience; Philosophy and 
Religion — The Meaning and Value of 
Life; and Vocational Orientation. Bib- 
liographies are provided for each 
course. 

A Design for General Education for 
the Armed Forces is No. 18, Series I, 
of the American Council on Education 
Studies. It is paper bound and sells for 
for $1.25. Orders should be sent to 
the American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Educational Radio Course 


Starting this month, the School of 
Education of New York University will 
offer a course in radio for teachers and 
counsellors. The course will carry full 
academic credit toward graduate and 
undergraduate degrees. 

According to Dean E. George Payne, 
the course which is entitled “Radio as 
an Educational Medium,” is designed 
to acquaint teachers with the educa- 
tional possibilities of radio. “It will not 
be a ‘textbook’ course as much as a 
‘laboratory experiment’ in radio with 
the various network studios serving as 
the laboratory,” Dr. Payne stated. 
“Much of the time will be spent at re- 
hearsals and broadcasts where students 
will have the opportunity to see how a 
radio program is produced and to inter- 
view experts. Later they will apply 
what they learn to the writing and pro- 
duction of programs for the schools.” 

The class will meet weekly on Mon- 
days from 4:15 to 6 p.m. It will be 
under the direction of Miss Gretta 
Baker, radio script writer and director 
of educational programs for Scholastic 
Publications. 


CONCERNING PAPER 


You may have noticed that the front 
cover of the student edition of the Sep- 
tember 11 issue was printed in four 
colors and on a whiter grade of paper 
than the inside pages, in contrast with 
the present issue, which is printed in 
two colors on the same stock as the in- 
side. This is due partly to cost of pro- 
duction, and partly to paper restrictions. 
Like all publications these days, Scho- 
lastic Magazines are strictly rationed in 
the consumption of paper by the War 
Production Board. For the present we 
cannot afford to publish four-color cov- 
ers on special stock more than once in 
four issues. The more of this stock we 
use, the less we would have available for 
our inside pages. The next special cover 
will be on the October 2 issue. 
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“WERE ARE 


70 IMPROVED LEARNING 


96 Visual Learning Guides 


To Increase Film Effectiveness in Your Classes 


Let These Visual Aids Help You Meet Today’s Teaching Needs 
With Tomorrow’s Teaching Equipment! 


* Visual Learning Guides—What are they? 


The Guides are four-page folders prepared by the National 
Audio-Visual Council to accompany 16 mm. educational sound 
films of the U. S. Office of Education, Army and Navy and 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (Erpi) Films. 


* Visual Learning Guides—Who uses them? 


rhey are successfully used in approximately 500 leading schools, 
war worker training courses and in classes for military personnel. 


* Visual Learning Guides—What do they cost? 
Only $1.45 per package, plus shipping cha * h k 
of 50 student Guides and cae contd - 4 idoteiten abast. aera 
EFFECTIVE—TIME-SAVING—INEXPENSIVE 


You'll find these teaching aids ially luable during rushed 
mage days, with film material and test questions ready for 
class use. 








Write today for free samples of Guides in the following groups: 


Social Studies Vocational Training 
Latin American Science Subjects 
Health Education Pre-Flight Training 


Pre-Induction Training 





THREE STAGES aig sg teaching with Visual Learn- 
READINESS IS CREATED. Stu- 
dents are prepared for material 
before film showing and con- 
eciously watch for important 
points. 














VISUAL IMAGES ARE RECALLED 2 
AND REINFORCED. The test on 

Pages 2 and 3 emphasizes 

essential matter and is a lasting 

record for future reference. 





. 


GUIDES BECOME A_ SPRING- 
BOARD FOR CONTINUING AC- 
TIVITY. Suggestions and refer- 
ences are incentive for addi- 
tional study. 

















SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
A Division of Scholastic Magerzines TE-8-18-44 


220 East 42nd Street 
New Yerk 17, New York 


- of Visual Learning 
ides: 


—____Secial Studies 
—__Latin America 
_—_Health Education 
Vecationel Training 








—__Pre-Flight Training 
—_____Pre-Induction Training 





MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY! 








Address 








City P. O. Zone 


State 
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How American Taxpayers Were Saved 


00,000,000 


on Harbor Tugs and Equipment 


Earzy in the war there developed 
a tremendous need for tugs and power units 
to help speed delivery of supplies and equip- 
ment to millions of our fighting officers and 


men throughout the world. 


In cooperation with the Army and Navy, 
our Chrysler Division, which had been build- 
ing marine engines for many years, developed 
a marine tractor and a harbor tug (called the 
“Sea Mule”). We built them quickly and in 

‘large quantities, both of which were very 
important to the armed forces—and at a sav- 
ing of $60,000,000 to American Taxpayers as 


compared to the cost of alternate equipment. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





BUY WAR BONDS 





WARTIME EARNINGS 
LESS THAN IN PEACETIME 


DURING 5 PRE-WAR YEARS before 

Pearl Harbor our earnings averaged * A 
514 cents per dollar received for all a 
products. a 


DURING 1942-1943 — two 
complete years of war produc- 
tion — our earnings averaged 
only 2% cents per dollar received. 


56.8% PAID OUT TO OTHER COMPANIES 
More than half of all the money we have received 
on war production contracts—56.8%—we have 
passed along to more than 12,000 other com- 
panies, most of them small, for materials and 
services. 


PLYMOUTH - DODGE - DESOTO + CHRYSLER + AIRTEMP - AMPLEX 











